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PIONEERS AND SHEEPMEN 


We salute the pioneers of Utah, settled one hundred years ago, 
and of the West in general. 

Most of the pioneers were sheepmen. They brought their flocks 
with them to provide food and clothing, and on that foundation a 
great western industry has been built. Through a knowledge of 
genetics—both innate and cultivated—and the addition of imported 
quality stock, sheepmen, particularly the breeders, many of them sons 
and grandsons of pioneers, have developed flocks of highest quality 
that now help to turn a vast western acreage whose only resource 
is forage, into crops of strategic importance both in peace and war 
times. 

And a great force in stimulating the production of quality sheep 
has been the National Ram Sale, through which breeding results are 
compared each year. This year, the 32nd annual recurrence of that 
event will be held at the Union Stock Yards, North Salt Lake, Utah, 
August 25th and 26th under the management of the National Wool 
Growers Association. Here will be gathered the best of the season's 
offerings in rams to be purchased by discriminating sheepmen for the 
continued improvement of the Nation's sheep flocks, and thereby do 
real honor to the men who founded these flocks against great odds 
when the West was a primitive area. 
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COLORADO RAM SALE 


Costly things like these may have 
crept up on you unawares! 


Country selling or buying without 
definite knowledge of value. 


Estimated weights and shrinks— 
costly factors in most country 
deals. 


Hazardous financial deals avoid- 
ed at Central Markets by U.S.D.A. 
supervision, and integrity of bond- 
ed market operators. 


Lack of competition at home 
versus concentrated buying power 
at big markets. 


Weak support of your nearest 
price setting CENTRAL MARKET 
thus depressing all of your values. 


Any one of these can be expen- 
sive if not disastrous. 


For over 60 years it has been our 
constant aim to help our custom- 
ers avoid such mistakes. We act 
as the intermediary between you 
and your customer with “‘no axe 
to grind but yours,” and with 
modest government regulated 
charges for our services. 


Lamont Pavilion—August 21, 1947 
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Staley’s Soybean Oil Meal Pellets 


@ IDEAL FOR RANGE AND TROUGH FEEDING 


STALEY—the oldest and largest soybean processor in America—marks twenty-five 
years of pioneering, service and leadership on September 30, 1947. 


YOU have helped us maintain this role of leadership and it is our aim to continue to 
merit your confidence through our quality of products, service and dependability. 


THE STALEY CusTOMER NEVER GUESSES—HE Knows. 


AE. STA Lee co. 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS FEED DIVISION PAINESVILLE, OHIO 
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CATCH SOREMOUTH | 


Protect your sheep with Cutter Ecthyma Vaccine 


One drop of this vaccine builds sound immunity for at 
least two years. And that’s important — because Sore- 
mouth can really cost -you. 


It causes severe loss of weight and condition in your 
flock. Contaminates the soil. Attracts screw worm flies. 
And spreads like wildfire from animal to animal. 


In short, it’s a “headache”—a costly headache you can 
prevent by vaccinating routinely with Cutter Ecthyma 
Vaccine. 


Cutter Vaccine is safe—effective—and easy to use. Pro- 
tects both feeder lambs and mature animals. Vaccinate 


any time, any season—just apply vaccine to scratch on 
the flank. 


Order CUTTER ECTHYMA VACCINE locally or direct from 


CUTTER LABORATORIES 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


<= 











The Cutting Chute 


American Rambouillet Meeting 


The 59th annual meeting of the American 
Rambouillet Sheep Breeders Association jg 
scheduled for 9 a.m., August 24th, at the 
Hotel Utah in Salt Lake City. Election of 
officers, review of the past year’s activities, 
and plans for the 1947-48 period will be the 
order of business. A large attendance jg 
expected, according to Miss Geneva Cald. 
well, secretary of the association, whose 
headquarters are at San Angelo, Texas. 


Kauffman Leaves Ohio Co-op 


Mr. L. A. Kauffman, who has been gee- 
retary and manager of the Ohio Wool Grow- 
ers Cooperative Association at Columbus, 
Ohio, for many years, has resigned to ac. 
cept a position as professor of animal hus 
bandry at the Ohio State University. 


“Red Wull”’ Meets Adventure 


Dave, the collie dog that played the im- 
portant role of “Red Wull” in the movie 
“Bob, Son of Battle,” met up with real ad- 
venture in Salt Lake City on July 21. With 
his master and owner, W. S. Hansen of 
Collinston, Utah, Dave was waiting at the 
Utah Centennial Grounds to put on a spec- 
ial exhibit in handling sheep. Mr. Hansen 
had left the car to ask that no fire works 
be set off during the dog’s performance, 
and when he returned the car window had 
been smashed and Dave was gone. The news 
was put out over the radio and the next 
morning Dave was found at the mouth of 
Emigration Canyon—just about as far as 
he could possibly be from the Centennial 
Grounds—by a road officer. When asked 
if Dave was glad to see him, Mr. Hansen 
stated that apparently, in spite of all of 
his talents, Dave is just a normal dog in 
many respects, for having been filled up 
on hamburgers at the Hogle Zoo he was on 
excellent terms with his finders and did not 
make much over his master. 


Wyoming Clips Core Tested 


Twenty-four sheep outfits in Wyoming 
employed the new core method this season in 
obtaining wool samples for shrinkage de- 
termination. The operators utilized a cor- 
ing machine provided by the Agricultural 
Experiment Station of the University of 
Wyoming under the direction of Alexander 
Johnston, the station’s assistant wool spec- 
ialist. 

Johnston states that 39 lots of wool in the 
clips were sampled and that these lots rep- 
resented approximately 1,275,000 pounds of 
1947 sheared wool. Important improve 
ments in the method of core testing this year 
have made it possible to speed up the oper- 
ation. A single clip of weol according to 
Mr. Johnston, can now be cored in approx- 
imately 40 minutes with the best facilities 
available. Following the coring, samples 
are then sent to a commercial laboratory for 
shrinkage determination. 


New Appointments in F.C.A. 


James E. Wells, Jr., became cooperative 
bank commissioner of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration on July .14, succeeding S. D. 
Sanders, who had served since 1936. Mr. 
Wells has been deputy governor of the F.C.A. 
since 1942; Governor I. W. Duggan has an- 
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nounced the appointment of Robert L. Far- 
rington, a career employee of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and its associate solici- 
tor in charge of agricultural credit, as the 
new deputy governor of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration. 


Suffolk Meeting 


The annual dinner meeting of the Ameri- 
can Suffolk Sheep Society will be held at 
the Newhouse Hotel, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
August 24 at 7:00 pm. All Suffolk breed- 
ers are urged to attend. 


W.S. C. Feeders Day 


The Washington State College at Pullman 
has announced its 5th annual Livestock 
Feeders’ Day for October 1. Dr. M 
Ensminger, head of the Department of Ani- 
mal Husbandry at the college, has invited 
all farmers and ranchers as well as others 
interested in livestock production to attend 
this feeders’ day program. A free barbecue 
will be served at noon by “Chef” T. J. Cunha 
and members of the Lariat Club, organiza- 
tion for animal husbandry students. 


Botany Labor-Management School 


The Botany Labor-Management School of 
Human Relations graduated 381 at its first 
commencement at the Botany Mills cafeteria 
on May 27. Objective of the school, the first 
of its kind, is to establish and maintain good 
relations between management and labor. 
The exercises concluded an 8-month train- 
ing course under the joint supervision of 
Botany Mills, Inc. and the Textile Workers 
Union of America, CIO. 


Sheep Dogs Have Wits and Courage 


From Australia comes a report of a sheep 
dog following a sheep down a 120-foot mine 
shaft into which the woolly had fallen. This 
recalled to Australian oldtimers another dog 
episode. When the Riverina (N.S.W.) low- 
lands were in flood and it was decided to 
move one mob of sheep to higher ground, 
June, a collie bitch was on the job. One 
night she disappeared and they found her 
two days later on a small island in the cen- 
ter of the surging Murray River guarding 
30 stragglers. She had swum four fast-flow- 
ing streams and another 400 yards through 
the Murray River to reach what she knew 
to be her proper charges. 


High-Priced Australian Rams 


Several stud rams are reported as sold at 
$3,500 or more at the recent sheep sales in 
Sydney, Australia. Top-priced ram was Ajax 
of the Uardry stud. It sold for $3,700. The 
Bundemar stud sold a group of 12 rams for 
an average of $1,300 each. 


With the Shows 


A new record is being set in advance re- 
quests for stalls and pens at the Pacific In- 
ternational (Portland, October 3-11). Man- 
ager Walter Holt urges all of those intend- 
ing to show at this event to file their appli- 
cations for space immediately to avoid dis- 
appointment. At present, 137 breeders from 
8 western States and Canada have asked 
for space allotments. 

At the Pacific International Live Stock 
Exposition, $8,250 is being offered as prize 
money in the sheep division out of the $90,- 
00 premium total to be awarded in all class- 
ifications and events, including the night 
horse show, wool and lamb products. 
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Get the Exfra Wool 
that's in Your Feed 


Feed Mortons Pree Choice Salt 


15 per cent faster gains in weight . .. 11 per 
cent additional wool . . . healthier, more vigor- 
ous lambs — that’s what half an ounce of salt 
a day did for sheep and lambs in feed tests at 
one of the big State agricultural colleges. The 
kind, quality, and quantity of feed was the same 
for both groups. The only difference was that 
one group got salt. The other did not, 


Think for a moment what gains like these would 
mean in your sheep program . .. in all your 
livestock programs. Then write for a copy of the 
booklet below and get the extra wool, milk, beef 
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and pork that are in your feed. 


SHEEP AND LAMBS NEED MORE SALT 
than any other type of livestock. This 
is because of the high concentration of 
protein in lamb, mutton, and wool, as 
well as the extra need for salt in digest- 
ing the normal sheep ration of grass 
and roughage. 
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MORTON Sait co. 














SALT AIDS DIGESTION AND ASSIMILATION. 
It supplies chlorine for hydrochloric 
acid without which proteins are not di- 
gested but wasted. It also supplies so- 
dium needed to get all the nutrients in 
fats and carbohydrates, 




















Send for FREE Booklet 


40-page book tells in detail, how to feed salt 
for greatest gains. Also shows plans for 
making practical, economical feeders. Only 
book of its kind. A penny post card brings 
copy by return mail, postpaid. Morton Salt = S= 1 = @ 
Co., 310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. t 


c 
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C= 
THE BEST WAY TO FEED SALT is to feed 
it Free Choice. In this way it is avail- 
able all the time and in any quantity 
that livestock want. That’s why agri- 
cultural leaders recommend salt feed- 
ing stations wherever livestock gather 
—in barnyard, pasture, along the creek, 


MORTON’ 





% 
Free Choice SALT 


Morton’s Free Choice Salt is especially de- 
veloped for more profitable livestock feed- 
ing. It’s easy to feed and easy to use for 
mixing. Ask your dealer for it by NAME 


.. +» MORTON’S FREE CHOICE SALT. 
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A total of $8,341 is the prize money in the 
sheep division at the 38rd annual Grand Na- 
tional Livestock Exposition, San Francisco’s 
Cow Palace, November 1-9, 1947. Premiums 
in each of the 4 major breeds (Corriedales, 
Hampshires, Rambouillets and Suffolks) 
total $705 and those for the minor breeds, 
$426. Other sheep classifications and prem- 
iums include commercial sheep, $800; indi- 
vidual and pens of three lambs, $737; car- 
load of fat lambs, $690. Additional prem- 
iums are also being offered by the national 
breed associations. 

Premiums offered by the Grand National 
in all livestock divisions total $77,331. 


New Scriptural Verse 


Two of the most active members of the 
House Committee on Agriculture are its 
chairman, Clifford R. Hope of Kansas and 
Stephen Pace, Georgia Democrat. The story 
is going around Washington that the 
American farmer’s future depends upon 
“Pace, Hope and parity and the greatest of 
these is parity.” 

—National Council of Farmer Cooperatives 


Farm Land Banks 
Now Farmer Owned 


With a final payment to the United States 
Treasury the last week of June from the St. 
Paul Land Bank, all the 12 land banks be- 
came owned completely by the farmer and 
rancher patrons. 


Agricultural Yearbook 


The Yearbook of Agriculture 1943-47, en- 
titled “Science in Farming,” is now ready 
for distribution. Prepared in the United 
States Department of Agriculture, the Year- 
book is the first published since 1942. Copies 
can be obtained at a cost of $2 from the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. The 
book includes 135 reports and 186 pages of 
pictures on research during the past few 
years on the breeding and feeding of live- 
stock, animal diseases, poultry, genetics, 
plant growth, etc. 


New Zealand Stud Stock 
For South America 


The largest shipment of pedigreed Corrie- 
dale ewes ever to go from New Zealand to 
South America sailed from Wellington on 
April 30, bound for Montevideo via Cape 
Horn. The sheep, purchased privately by 
an English stock agent, Captain Norman 
Bursill of Aylesbury, Buckinghamshire, 
comprised 20 stud ewes, 6 Corriedale rams 
and 2 Romney ewes. Captain Bursill be- 
lieves that there is an outstanding market 
for New Zealand stud sheep in South Ameri- 
ca where conditions, including the climate, 
foot-and-mouth disease, scab, pests and poor 
feed, lead to the inevitable deterioration of 
stud sheep. This means continual demand 
for overseas sires in particular. 

—International Wool Secretariat 


Colorado’s New Sheep Bulletin 


The Colorado Sheep Raiser—its first num- 
ber a convention edition—came off the press 
for July, 1947. Edited by Lloyd Case, secre- 
tary of the Colorado Wool Growers As- 
sociation, the new State sheep paper gives 
members of the association complete details 
on the coming Colorado convention, Denver, 
July 22, 23 and 24, and the Colorado Ram 
Sale, August 21. 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES—Payment of dues in the 
National Wool Growers Association includes a year’ 
subscription to the National Wool Grower. Dues and 
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Your Industry Gets Kicked Around 


Now that the State Department, 

which is running this Government 
both at home and abroad, has been suc- 
cessful in its effort to save its face on 
an unworkable program at the Geneva 
Conference as a result of a Presidential 
veto of the wool bill and the smoke 
from the unscrupulous and mendacious 
statements from the State Department 
and eastern writers, editors and column- 
ists has cleared away, it is well to point 
out some facts relative to the recent ac- 
tions in Washington, in order to better 
plan for the future. 


Politics has been the driving force 
throughout the entire legislative pro- 
gram on wool this year. The Secretary 
of Agriculture could have continued 
the wool purchase program had he so 
desired. The discontinuance of the 
purchase program brought no other 
choice than to try to get for wool pro- 
ducers the same support which other 
agricultural commodities have secured. 
The support was necessitated by ab- 
normal conditions brought on by war 
—price controls, stockpiles, dollar ex- 
change to help foreign countries, etc. 
Wool was singled out by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture as a guinea pig to 
test the new Congress and its reaction 
to support programs. 


The first wool legislation passed by 
both Houses of Congress was a support 
program with an added section to per- 
mit the President, if he desired, to im- 
pose an additional tariff or quota on im- 
ported wool to protect the Treasury 
from loss on its wool support program. 
The imposition of a fee or quota was not 
mandatory nor was it added authority. 
The President at the present time has 
the power to increase the tariff on wool 
and wool products, which power is giv- 
en him by section 336, the so-called flex- 
ible provision of the Tariff Act of 1930 
and also under the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act. 


The President’s action in vetoing the 
first bill merely affirms past actions in- 
dicating that no use will be made of 
power already granted to save domestic 
industry by increasing tariffs or impos- 
ing quotas. His veto must also be in- 
terpreted as discriminating against wool 
growers, because according to his veto 
message, it was due to the inclusion of 
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this permissive power (section 4) in 
the bill. 

The permissive power—section 22 of 
the AAA Act of 1935, passed after the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act of 
1934 and signed by the President, has 
been in force and effect 12 years and 
was used, as stated last month, by the 
President as late as February, 1947, to 
protect coarse domestic cotton. It may 
now be applied to at least 24 agricul- 
tural commodities, but not to wool— 
this is gross discrimination. 

The State Department, all eastern 
editors and columnists of the daily press 
shut their eyes to the facts and blasted 
the wool industry with accusations and 
gross misstatements. Never once was it 
mentioned that the over-emphasized 
and over-exaggerated fee and quota 
provision was recommended by the De- 
partment of Agriculture to both the 


Senate and House Agriculture Com- 
mittees. 


The more one reads articles by the 
so-called “free press” on subjects of 
which one has knowledge, the more 
certain he becomes that these writers 
know little or nothing about which they 
write, have no actual knowledge of the 





SPECIAL AUGUST EVENTS 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


SUNDAY, AUGUST 24 
4:00 p.m.—Sheep Dog Trials, Union 
Stock Yards 
MONDAY, AUGUST 25 
9:30 a.m.—National Ram Sale, Un- 
ion Stock Yards 
TUESDAY, AUGUST 26 
9:30 a.m.—National 
Union Stock Yards 
WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 27 


10:00 a.m.—Meeting of Executive 
Committee, National Wool Grow- 
ers Association, Hotel Utah 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 28 


10.00 a.m.—Meeting, Board of Direc- 
tors, American Wool Council, Ho- 
tel Utah. 


Ram_ Sale, 


facts which could be gained by a small 
amount of effort, are inspired by the 
monetary return from such writings, 
or hunt headlines which, in the case of 
the wool problem, are defacing, in or- 
der that they may hold their jobs. The 
purpose of the State Department was, 
of course, to place the blame for failure 
on someone else. 

The belittling by the State Depart- 
ment of the domestic wool industry— 
calling it unimportant and inefficient— 
certainly shows lack of knowledge, in- 
terest and understanding. In the first 
place wool is only one of the raw ma- 
terials produced by the sheep industry 
—lamb is also an important raw ma- 
terial. Wool and lamb go hand in hand 
and in their production, the industry 
utilizes the annual recurring resource 
of the West, forage. These theoretical 
economists and do-gooders would find 
it difficult to utilize this resource by 
their own efforts. 


Forty percent of the cost of produc- 
tion of wool and lambs is labor. When 
labor costs of the United States are com- 
pared with similar foreign labor costs 
the reason a pound of domestic wool is 
higher in price than foreign wool is 
easily seen. Perhaps it’s the purpose 
of the State Department to lower the 
standard of living in the U. S. to the 
level of foreign countries. Who then 
would pay the taxes to provide funds, 
goods and services to rehabilitate the 
world? 


Certainly war should have taught the 
necessity for the production of essential 
raw materials at home. Synthetic rub- 
ber cost hundreds of millions. What 
would wool cost the U. S. if it were en- 
tirely dependent on foreign countries 
for its production? 


Secretary Marshall, in his answer to 
Congressman Halleck’s inquiry as to 
plans at Geneva Conference for reduc- 
tion in tariffs, evaded the question and 
talked about the increase in cost to the 
consumer of high-priced domestic wool. 
This point, on the surface, is overplayed. 
Wool at 60 cents a grease pound would 
increase the raw material cost in a 
man’s suit not over $2.00 when com- 
pared to 40-cent wool. The statement 
is then made: “But the finished product 
is much higher,” which leads to the 
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question: “Is American manufacture 
and labor inefficient?” Is one to con- 
clude, therefore, that everything should 
be done by cheaper foreign labor? 


The State Department apparently in- 
tends to reduce the tariff on wool. That 
Under Secretary Clayton, after being 
assured a veto on the much publicized 
wool bill, returned to Geneva with that 
object in mind is current opinion. Did 
the passage of a tentative wool support 
program give him a freer hand? It is 
rumored he will resign from the State 
Department in the fall. That would ap- 


pear probable in view of the problems 
which will have to be faced as a result 
of the Geneva Conference and the ex- 
tension of Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act in 1948. 


Yes, the domestic sheep industry is 
getting kicked around. It is just the 
first. In another year many other in- 
dustries will be facing similar problems. 
“Misery loves company,’ and appar- 
ently only through “misery” will raw 
material producers combine their ef- 
forts to protect standards of living and 
the American way of life. J. M. J. 








S. 1498: The Wool Act of 1947 


S 1498, providing for the Commodity 

*Credit Corporation to continue, 
through December 31, 1948, to support 
the price to producers of wool in the 
continental United States and territor- 
ies at the price it supported wool in 
1946, and to give the CCC authority to 
sell its wools at less than cost, became 
law on August 5, 1947, with the signa- 
ture of the President. 

While this measure was introduced 
by Senator Robertson of Wyoming and 
passed by the Senate within four hours 
after the Presidential veto of S. 814, 
which contained the import fee or quota 
provision, the House did not act upon it 
until the last hours of the first session of 
the 80th Congress. Brought up late on 
July 25th, it passed the House on the 
following day, which saw the close of 
the session, on a vote of 128 to 64. 

An amendment offered by Congress- 
man Herter of Massachusetts to provide 
support at 90 percent of parity—the 
only point debated—was defeated by a 
division vote of 67 ayes and 113 noes. 
Here again, because of his political 
standing as well as his great interest in 
the welfare of the wool grower, Con- 
gressman Barrett of Wyoming was able 
to, and did, render service of highest 
quality. 

We are not going to take you over the 
long, arduous legislative road which 
finally culminated in the enactment of 
this measure. An attempt has been 
made to keep you fully informed of the 
progress and setbacks along the way. 

By the passage of this Act, you are 
given a support price for your wool un- 
til December 31, 1948. For your protec- 
tion beyond that time, it is going to be 
necessary to see that wool receives prop- 
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er consideration in any general measure 
enacted for agricultural commodities. 
No one can deny that the credit for 
the initiation of the purchase program 
in 1943 and its continuation at this time 
were chiefly the results of efforts of 
your organization—the National Wool 
Growers Association and its 13 affili- 
ated State associations—in your behalf. 
There is no intent to belittle the assist- 
ance given by the National Wool Mar- 
keting Corporation, the Western Wool 
Handlers Association, wool growers’ as- 
sociations of the farm States, the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation and many 
others. It was a task which required the 
support of every friend of the industry. 
But since primarily the program was 
one for the benefit of the wool grower, 
its achievement rested largely and 
rightfully with their organization, and 
that the wool growers had such an or- 
ganization to perform this task is due 
to the individual members who have 
faithfully and loyally supported it 
through the years. Certainly this ac- 
complishment should cast out, forever, 
any doubt as to the need for, and the 


value of supporting your National and 
State Associations. 





Who killed Mary’s little lamb? 
“1,” said little Harry, 

“With my bow and ‘arrie,’ 

“| laid him low.” 


Harry, Harry, quite contrary, 
How will my woolies grow? 


Contributed by Cliff Clevenger, 
Congressman from Ohio 





Public Land Legislation 


Due to the unflagging efforts of 
Congressman Barrett of Wyoming and 
the Washington representatives of the 
National Wool Growers Association, 
H. R. 4079, covering the redistribution 
of fees as outlined below, passed the 
House on July 21 and the Senate on 
July 23. 

The appropriation of an additional 
amount made available to the Bureay 
of Land Management for the adminis. 
tration of the Taylor Grazing Act 
through the redistribution of funds un- 
der H. R. 4079 was made by Congress 
through Supplemental Appropriation 
Bill H. R. 4347. By that measure $300, 
000 was added to the previous approp- 
riation of $398,000, making a total ap- 
propriation for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1948, of $698,000. Last 
year’s appropriation was $425,000. 

S. 1368 enlarging the size of isolated 
tracts in the public domain that may 
be sold by the Secretary of the Interior 
passed the Senate on July 17 and the 
House on the 23rd. 

Since both of these measures have 
the endorsement of the Department of 
the Interior, it is expected that the 
President will sign them, although at 
this time (July 31) he has not done so. 


S the first session of the 80th Con- 
gress approaches adjournment, 
there is possibility of action on two 
pieces of legislation affecting the Taylor 
Grazing Act: one pertaining to the sale 
of isolated tracts and the other to the 
redistribution of funds collected under 
the act. 
The legislation covering redistribu- 


‘ tion of funds holds chief interest of 


stockmen using the Taylor grazing 
lands, for, while not entirely satisfac- 
tory, it offers apparently the only hope 
at this time for a settlement of the graz- 
ing fee controversy, at least for the 
present. 

Congressman Barrett and Senator 
Robertson introduced H. R. 3429 and 
S. 1367, respectively, covering this re- 
distribution in May (June Wool Grow- 
er, page 16). However, to conform to 
the recommendations made by Rex 
Nicholson after his special study and 
report to the Secretary of Interior last 
fall, Congressman Barrett introduced 
H. R. 4079 on July 2, 1947, to replace 
H. R. 3429. Hearings were held on the 
new measure the next day in which 
Messrs. Wasserman and Reed of the 
Department of the Interior, J. B. Wil- 
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son, legislative chairman, and J. M. 
Jones, secretary, of the National Wool 
Growers Association, and F. E. Mollin, 
executive secretary of the American 
National Live Stock Association, all 
testified in its favor, and the measure 
was placed on the consent calendar of 
the House. 

Shortly thereafter, hearings were 
held by the Senate Public Lands Com- 
mittee on the Robertson bill, S. 1367, 
and the language was changed in that 
measure to conform to H. R. 4079. Since 
this legislation has the support of both 
national livestock associations and the 
Department of the Interior, it is expect- 
ed that it will be crowded through by 
both Houses. 

Briefly, H. R. 4079 would amend Sec- 
tions 3, 10 and 11 of the Taylor Act. Sec- 
tion 3, under the proposed amendment 
would require the Secretary of the In- 
terior in fixing fees to “take into ac- 
count the extent to which such districts 
yield public benefits over and above 
those accruing to the users of the for- 
age resources for livestock purposes.” 


Under the amendment, there will be 
two fees: one for grazing use of the 
range and the other for range improve- 
ments. This would mean a division of 
the present fee of 8 cents per a.u.m. 
(cattle) into 6 cents for grazing use and 
2cents for range improvements. 

Under the present law, 25 percent of 
all monies collected under the act 
(Section 10), except contributions and 
the fees collected on Indian lands, when 
appropriated by Congress, may be used 
for range improvement; 50 percent goes 
to the States to be used as the State 
legislature shall prescribe for the ben- 
efit of the county or counties in which 
the lands lie, thus leaving 25 percent in 
the Federal Treasury. 


Under the amendment proposed by 
H. R. 4079 for Section 10, 12% percent 
of the grazing fee (6 cents) would go to 
the States, leaving 87% percent of the 
grazing fees collected in the Federal 
Treasury. Fifty percent of the money 
collected from the lands leased under 
Section 15 would also be turned to the 
States, 25 percent would be available 
for range improvement when so ap- 
propriated by Congress and 25 percent 
would go into the Federal Treasury, as 
under the present law. 

H. R. 4079 proposes to amend Section 
ll so that, if appropriated by Congress, 
3343 percent of the fees collected on In- 
dian lands would go to the States and 
6-2/3 percent would be deposited to 
the credit of the Indians. At the present 
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Public Land Hearings 


Congressman Barrett, chairman of the 
House Subcommittee on Public Lands, has 
announced the following hearings: 

Glasgow, Montana, August 27-28, hear- 
ing, August 27, public lands, reclamation. 

Billings, Montana, August 30, hearing 
public lands, forest service. 

Rawlins, Wyoming, September 2, hearing 
forest service, public lands. 

Grand Junction, Colorado, Sentember 5, 
hearing, forest service, public lands. 

Salt Lake City, Utah, September 8, hear- 
ing, forest service, public lands. 

Idaho, September 9-10-11, reclamation, 
irrigation. 

Grand Coulee, September 12-13, reclama- 
tion. 

Seattle, September 14. 

Tacoma, September 15, hearing, conces- 
sions, Rainier National Park. 

Olympic National Park, Port Angeles, 
morning, September 16, hearing. 

Aberdeen, September 17, hearing. 

Redding, California, September 20, hear- 
ing, forest service, public lands. 

Shasta Lake, September 21, irrigation. 

Sacramento, California, September 22, 
hearing, irrigation and reclamation. 

San Francisco, California, September 23- 
24-25, hearing, September 24, public lands, 
conservation natural resources. 

Bakersfield, California, September 27, 
hearing, public lands, irrigation and recla- 
mation. 

Los Angeles, September 28-29-30, hear- 
ing, September 29, public lands. 

San Bernardino, October 1, hearing, public 
lands, forest service. 

uly, Nevada, October 4, hearing, public 
lands, forest service. 

Phoenix, Arizona, November 1, hearing, 
forest service, public lands. 








time, 25 percent of the fees collected 
on Indian lands is available for range 
improvements when appropriated by 
Congress; 25 percent goes to the States 
where the lands are located, and 50 per- 
cent is deposited to the credit of the In- 
dians. 

Under the redistribution provided by 
H. R. 4079, if it becomes law, it is esti- 
mated that the revenue returned to the 
Federal Treasury will amount to $866,- 
372, which is 70 percent of the cost of 








GOLF TOURNAMENT 


The 12th National Sheepherders’ 
Golf Tournament will be held at the 
Forest Dale golf course in Salt Lake 
City on August 22nd, commencing at 
noon. Everyone who is in any way con- 
nected with the sheep industry, is in- 
vited. Those who have attended in 
previous years know that a good time 
is in store. Plans are now under way 
for an enjoyable afternoon and even- 
ing, and there will be various prizes for 
the best golfers. For further informa- 
tion and reservations write Mr. Milo S. 
Marsden, 218 Kearns Building, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 


the range-management program of the 
Bureau of Land Management, and this 
is the proportion that the livestock in- 
dustry is expected to stand under the 
report made to the House by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, leaving 30 
percent to be paid by the Government 
to cover benefits that accrue to the gen- 
eral public as a result of the manage- 
ment of the public domain. 

As previously reported (June Wool 
Grower, page 16), Congressman Bar- 
rett and Senator Robertson, both of 
Wyoming, introduced in May, H. R. 
3414 and S. 1368, respectively, to in- 
crease the size of isolated tracts of land 
that may be sold by the Secretary of 
the Interior, from 760 to 1520 acres. In 
the Taylor Grazing Act, the sale of 
these lands is provided under Section 
14 which amends Section 2455 of the 
revised statutes. 

On June 25, 1947, Mr. Barrett also 
introduced H. R. 3971 to amend Section 
2455 of the Revised Statutes by increas- 
ing the size of isolated tracts that could 
be sold from 760 to 1520 acres and by 
increasing the maximum area of rough 
or mountainous tracts of land, whether 
isolated or not, that may be sold from 
160 to 760 acres. S. 1358 was reworded 
to coincide with R. H. 3971. 

There is also some chance that the 
legislation pertaining to the sale of 
these isolated tracts may be passed by 
Congress before-it adjourns. 





Another Freight Rate Case 


"THE railroads on July 3, 1947, filed a 

petition with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission asking for a 25 per- 
cent increase in freight rates in their 
eastern territory, and 15 percent for the 
western and southern territories to cov- 
er higher costs of wages, materials, and 
supplies. Because of rate limitations 
on certain commodities, the increase 
would average around 17 percent and 
would give the railroads an additional 
$1,090,000,000 in revenue, figured on 
the basis of the expected rail traffic in 
1947. No increase was asked in passeng- 
er fares. 

Operating costs since 1939 have ad- 
vanced $2,300,000,000 per year, the 699 
railroads filing the petition claim, and 
the increases in revenues granted have 
only amounted to $1,300,000,000. 

The interests of livestock shippers in 
this case (ExParte 166) are being hand- 
led as usual through the National Wool 
Growers Association and the American 
National Live Stock Association. 








Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney, 
Wyoming 





Senator Milton R. Young, 
North Dakota 





Senator Tom Connally, 
Texas 


Senator Eugene D. Millikin, 


Colorado 


Senator Robert A. Taft 
Ohio 








Senator Edward V. Robertson, 
Wyoming 


Presenting Some Friends 
of the Industry 


The sheep industry has many friends, 
—friends in need and therefore, good 
friends—in Congress, both Democrats 
and Republicans, who worked actively 
in their behalf to secure greater stabil- 
ity for the industry through a wool pro- 
gram. On this and the following two 
pages we present some of them. The 
showing is not made on the basis of af- 
firmative votes for either S. 814, which 


Senator Arthur Capper, 





Senator Harlan J. Bushfield, 
Kansas South Dakota 


passed Congress but was vetoed by the 
President, or S. 1498 which is now a 
law. Neither is it a complete roster of 
the wool growers’ friends at the Capi- 
tal. There are other Senators and Rep- 
resentatives who have turned their 
ability and service to other problems 
affecting the industry whom we hope 


to present at some future time. 


Senator George D. Aiken, 
Vermont 
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Representative Frank A. Barrett, Representative Clifford R. Hope, Representative Charles A. Halleck, Representative Walter K. Granger, 
Wyoming Kansas Indiana Utah 





Representative Wesley A. D’Ewart, Representative William S. Hill, Representative Francis Case, Representative Ernest K. Bramblett, 
Montana Colorado South Dakota California 








Representative O. C. Fisher, Representative Stephen Pace Representative Abe McGregor Goff, Representative Charles H. Russell, 
Texas Georgia Idaho Nevada 
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Representative Ross Rizley, 
Oklahoma 


Progress in Lamb 
Collections 


FOR many years the National Wool 

Growers Association and its affil- 
iated state organizations have been 
working to secure the cooperation of 
livestock exchanges in making a deduc- 


tion of 75 cents instead of 25 cents per 
carload of sheep at the markets; one- 
third of the requested collection, or 25 
cents, to go to the regular work of the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board 
and the 50 cents to be used by the Board 
at the direction of the National Wool 
Growers Association for special lamb 
promotion. 

The collections have been made at 
the Denver market since 1938, at the 
Ogden market since 1942, and at San 
Antonio and Forth Worth, Texas, since 
1946. The livestock exchange at the 
Omaha market has also been cooperat- 
ing in a limited way. It has been diffi- 
cult to secure the complete cooperation 
at all of the public markets where sheep 
are handled. Part of the delay has been 
due to the unwillingness of the Packers 
and Stockyards Division of the United 
States Department of Agriculture to 
approve the proposal. This obstacle was 
overcome late this spring when Presi- 
dent Pauly, G. N. Winder, chairman of 
the Lamb Industry Committee, Secre- 
tary Jones, and others of the Nation- 
al Wool Growers Association, met with 
officials of the P. and S.Y.D. Following 
that conference (March 18) M. J. Cook, 
chief of the Packers and Stockyards 
Division, wrote Secretary Jones as fol- 
lows: 
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Representative August H. Andresen 


Minnesota Utah 


| 








| 
| 
* % 


Representative John R. Murdock 
Arizona 


March 18, 1947 
Dear Mr. Jones: 

I was very glad to have the opportunity 
to discuss with you, Mr. Winder, and the 
other members of your Association who ac- 
companied you when you called at the Di- 
vision’s offices on March 10 the work the 
Division is doing at present under the pro- 
visions of the Packers and Stockyards Act 
and the plans of the Division for some ex- 
pansion of our work in the future in con- 
formity with the provisions of the statute. 

In accordance with the understanding we 
reached at conferenes in my office, I have 
advised our district supervisors of the posi- 
tion the Division takes with respect to the 
deductions made from proceeds of sales of 
sheep and lambs for the general meat fund 
and special lamb fund of the National Live- 
stock and Meat Board. The Division has tak- 
en the position consistently that the Sec- 
retary has no authority under the Packers 
and Stockyards Act to direct a’selling agen- 
cy to make any deduction from proceeds of 
sales of shippers’ livestock other than law- 
ful marketing charges covered by tariffs 
filed with the Department. In other words, 
our position has been that a shipper who 
consigns livestock to a registered commis- 
sion firm at a posted market, to be sold for 
his account, is entitled to receive in settle- 


Representative William A. Dawson, 


Representative Reid F. Murray, 
Wisconsin 


ment the proceeds of sales of such livestock 
less only those deductions which cover neces- 
sary marketing expenses such as yardage, 
feed, commissions, etc. If any other deduc. 
tions are to be made, we have taken the po- 
sition they must be upon written authority 
of the shipper concerned. 

In view of the explanations given by you 
and Mr. Winder during our recent confer- 
ence as to the difficulties the Association is 
encountering in obtaining the cooperation 
of some selling agencies in making the 
Meat Board deductions from shippers’ pro- 
ceeds of sales, I have requested our district 
supervisors to informally advise the selling 
agencies that the Division will raise no ob- 
jection to the deductions for the Meat Board 
funds being made if appropriate notice is 
placed on each account of sale carrying such 
a deduction. The selling agencies are to be 
informed that a further condition is that 
any shipper who complains relative to a 
deduction that has been made from his pro- 
ceeds of sales must be refunded the amount 
promptly. Our supervisors have been fur- 
ther advised to inform the selling agencies 
that the Division will raise no objection to 
the Meat Board deductions being made from 
members’ and non-members’ proceeds if 
there is full compliance with the conditions 
stated above. 

I trust that the method we have followed 
in handling this matter will eliminate the 
difficulties referred to by you and Mr. 
Winder. 

Very truly yours, 

M. J. COOK 
Packers and Stockyards Division 
LIVESTOCK BRANCH 


Following up this encouraging step, 
Messrs. Winder and Jones presented 
the matter to the National Live Stock 
Exchange at its annual convention it 
Oklahoma City on May 22 to 24. With 
the approval of the P. and S. Y. Divis 
ion clearing the way, sentiment in fav- 
or of making the collections was ¢* 
pressed at the convention. Howevel, 
each livestock exchange has to pass up 
on the proposal. Word has now beet 
received that members of the Omaha 
Live Stock Exchange in a meeting 
July 10th voted to make the collections. 
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Famous Movie Stars to Make | 


Personal Appearances August 24 


BORDER COLLIES TO COMPETE FOR PRIZE MONEY 
AT NORTH SALT LAKE 


OGS that really herd sheep, dogs that are movie stars, 
dogs that seem to possess almost human intelligence 
will be featured at the North Salt Lake Stock Yards, Sun- 
day afternoon, August 24th, in a new venture for the inter- 
mountain region—THE NATIONAL RAM SALE SHEEP 
DOG TRIALS. 
In addition to the two famed dogs, “Tweed” and “Dave” 
shown above, other trained border collies are now being 
groomed for the course by Wesley Wooden and Jim Palmer, 


Jr., of California, James Bennett of Utah, and Louie Ragland 
of Junction, Texas. 


The half dozen dogs, competing for four cash prizes 
totaling $470, will each be allowed twelve minutes to gather, 
drive, and pen five sheep over the course. A perfect score of 
3 points includes: 20 points for gathering the sheep; 15 
points for driving them over the course; 15 points for pen- 
ning; and 5 points for style. 


The overall purpose of the trials is to measure the intelli- 
gence, talent, and ability of individual dogs at the work for 
which they are bred, and thus trials serve as a guide to the 
breeding and training of highly capable dogs for the better 
handling of sheep and other livestock. 
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At the left is James S. Palmer, Dixon, California, with his famous movie dog, “Tweed.” 
Above is Wynn Hansen with “Dave,” another cinema star, helping him round up some sheep 
at his Collinston, Utah, ranch. Both of these dogs are starring in the current movie, “Bob, 
Son of Battle”; both will be seen in action at the NATIONAL RAM SALE SHEEP DOG 
TRIALS at North Salt Lake, August 24th. 


Aside from these merits of sheep dog trials, they are 
highly entertaining events. Ask anyone who has seen them 
in the Eastern States or in California, where they have been 
popular for some time. The National Ram Sale Sheep Dog 
Trials will be an event of interest to the whole family. Make 
your plans now to arrive in Salt Lake Sunday, August 24. 
Rams for the National Sale on Monday and Tuesday will be 
on display that Sunday afternoon. You can visit with con- 
signors to the National Ram Sale, see their offerings, and 
then attend the dog trials at four p.m. They will be held in 
a field just southwest of the Stock Yards. 


MAKE A DATE NOW FOR SUNDAY, AUGUST 24th AT 
4 P.M. LET’S MAKE THIS A BIG EVENT! 


If you wish to do so, you can drive right on to the field 
and watch the contest from your car. PLAN NOW TO COME 
AND BRING THE FAMILY. 


As we go to press (August 4th) the following Salt Lake 
City firms and individuals have contributed to the $470 cash 
premiums to be awarded in this entertaining event: Cudahy 
Packing Company; Culp & Sons Sheep Company; R. C. 


: Elliott & Company, wool, hides and fur; First National Bank; 


Inland Wool Company; Archie McFarland & Son, meat pack- 
ers; J. H. Phelps; Salt Lake Stamp Company; and Sears Roe- 
buck and Company. All firms and individuals contributing 
to the success of this event will be announced in the Sep- 
tember National Wool Grower. 
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Quality Rams For Sale 


At the 32nd National Ram Sale, North Salt Lake, Utah, August 25-26, 1947 
The illustrations point up some interesting records made in 


The National Ram Sales.) 


208 RAMBOUILLETS 


CONSIGNORS 
Single Registered Range 

Bagley, Voyle Studs Rams Rams 

feurosa, Utah ..........-.-.-----.<- 1 5 10 
Beal & Sons, George L. 

Ephraim, Utah, ...................... 3 5 10 
Beal, John H. 

Cedar City, Utah ................ 1 B) B) 





The first $1,000 ram in a National Ram Sale. A Rambouillet consigned 
by the Butterfield Livestock Company, Weiser, Idaho, and purchased by John 
H. Seely, Mt. Pleasant, Utah, in the 1916, the first, sale. 
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The highest-priced ram of the National Ram Sales. A Rambouillet con- 
signed by John H. Seely, Mt. Pleasant, Utah, whose fitter, Wm Millar, is 
shown, and purchased by C. N. Stillman, Sigurd, Utah, for $6,200, in 1918. 
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PROGRAM 


SUNDAY, AUGUST 24 
4:00 p.m.—Sheep Dog Trials 
MONDAY, AUGUST 25 


9:30 a.m.—Rambouillets 

1:00 p.m.—Hampshires 

TUESDAY, AUGUST 26 

9:30 a.m.—Suffolks and Suffolk. 
Hampshire Crossbreds 
* 1:00 p.m.—Columbias, Corriedales, 
Panamas, Columbia-Rambouille 
Crossbreds, Lincoln-Rambouillet 


Crossbreds. 
Branch Agricultural College — 
Cedar City, Utah ................ 1 


Christensen & Sons, F. R. 

Ephraim, Utah ...................... 3 
Christensen, S. E. 

Eohraim, Uteh ................... 
Hansen, Dwight 

Collinston, Utah -................ 
Hansen, Wynn S. 

Collinston, Utah .................... 2 
Jorgenson & Son, George A. 

Ephrahn, Utah ..................... 
John K. Madsen, Rambouillet Farm, 

Mt. Pleasant, Utah .............. 3 
Nielson Sheep Company 

Ephraim, Utah ...................... 3 
Sargent, D. L. 

Cedar City, Utah .............. 
Sparks, Hume 

Eebraim, Uteh ...................... 1 


18 


385 HAMPSHIRES 
Beatty, R. B. 
Twin Falls, Idaho ~............ 
Bethune, David 
0 eee 
Blastock, Robert 


a. wee! 2 3 
Broadmead Farms 

Amity, Oregon ...................... 2 
Burton, Thomas B. 

Cambridge, Idaho ................ 1 
Carlsen, C. N. 

er, eee .......................... 1 


Elkington Brothers 
Idaho Falls, Idaho -............... 
Finch & Sons, H. L. 


Soda Springs, Idaho ........... 2 
Hogg & Sons, R. W. 
Salem, Oregon ...................-.. 2 


Howland & Sons, Charles 


Cambridge, Idaho ~.............. 1 
Hubbard & Son, C. M. 

Junction City, Oregon ........ 3 
Hubbard, Walter P. 

Junction City, Oregon ........ 3 


Lone Palm Rancho 
Ramona, California _............. 


Registered 
Rams 


qn 


5 


Range 
Rams 


15 
10 


10 


70 
40 


10 


10 
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Highest-priced Suffolk in National Ram Sale history. An imported ram 

: ~ ey consigned by H. L. Finch & Sons, Soda Springs, Idaho, and purchased by G. 

3 SES on y ae N. Nelson of Eagle, Colorado, for $3,300 in the 1943 sale. Robert Nelson, 

ae ; ia brother of the purchaser, H. L. Finch, G. N. Nelson and W. C. Finch, are 
shown from left to right. ~b 


The top Hampshire stud ram in the record of the National Ram Sale. 
Consigned by the Walnut Hall Farms, Donerail, Kentucky, and purchased by 
D. F. Detweiler, (shown), Filer, Idaho, for $1,600 in the 1917 sale. (Robert 
Blastock, prominent Idaho Suffolk and Hampshire breeder, was manager of 
the sheep operations of the Walnut Hall Farms at that time.) 


MacCarthy & Son, D. P. — = ae 

Salem, Oregon ......:............. 5 
Matthews Brothers 

| ees “a 2 5 
McCoy, W. E. 

OS S| 5 ————— rr 10 
Mt. Haggin Land & Livestock Company 

Anaconda, Montana ............ 5 65 
Nielsen, Soren P. 

Burley, Idaho ........................ 5 
Rock & Son, P. J. 

Drumheller, Alta, Canada... 1 5 
Stephan, F. L. & R. W. 

Twin Falls, Idaho ................ 5 15 
Turner, Willard 

Namie, Idaho ........................ 2 5 
Winkle & Sons, L. A. 


‘ One of the two high-selling Columbia rams of the National Ram Sales. 
enon 2 5) 5) Consigned by Pete Thomas (left) of Malad, Idaho, and purchased by Rulon 
Wotton & Jasperson S. Wood (right) of Cedar City, Utah, in the 1946 sale. The same price was 
. also paid in the same sale for a Columbia entry of Cy Young, St. Anthony, 
Thayne, Wyoming ie 3 10 Idaho; purchaser, A. K. Barton, Manti, Utah. 





25 85 275 


Fox, Floyd T. — oo fa 
413 SUFFOLKS Silverton, Oregon ................ 25 

Allred & Son, C. Greif, Carl A. 

Spanish Fork, Utah ............ 5 Uniontown, Washington .... 5 
Barnard, Bruce M. Grenville, Arthur C. B. 

Dolores, Colorado .............. 20 Morrin, Alberta Canada.. 
Blastock, Robert Hess, Tracy W. 

BP II oricnveeccicecenstentmels 2 Farmington, Utah ................ 5 20 
Burton, Thomas, B. Howland & Sons, Charles 

Cambridge, Idaho ................ 1 5 30 Cambridge, Idaho ................ 3 Ss 5 
Clarindale Stock Farm ‘ Hubbard, Walter P. 

Vauxhall, Alberta,Canada 3 5 Junction City, Oregon ........ 3 5 10 
Cox, Glenn Kelsey & Turner 

Philomath, Oregon -.......... 5 Burley, Idaho ...................... 2 10 5 
Finch & Sons, H. L. Laidlaw, James 

Soda Springs, Idaho ............ 5 Muldoon, Idaho .................... 50 
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Top Corriedale of the National Ram Sales; purchased from King Bros. 
Company of Laramie, Wyoming, by the Philmont Ranch of Cimarron, New 
Mexico, in the 1937 sale for $500. H. D. Mitchell, manager of the Philmont 
Ranch is shown. 


Single Registered Range 
Rams 


Malmgren, E. C. Studs Rams 

BN GID Sisisincscecsviscesbionoecs 2 10 
Nielsen & Son, S. P. 

repel, Utah .......................... 3 b) 
O'Neil, W. S. 

Denfield, Ontario, Canada 2 5 
Rock & Son, P. J. 

Drumheller, Alta,Canada.. 1 5 
Stewart, A. C. & H. E. Talbot 

Abbotsford, B.C., Canada .. 5 
Suffolkdale Meadows 

Ilderton, Ontario, Canada... 2 10 
University of Idaho 

Moscow, Idaho ...................... 2 5 
Vaughn & Wooden 

Dixon, California —.............. 2 
Waddell, Dave M. 

Amity, Oregon ................ Ae ae 1 5 
Walter, Paul 

Powhatan Point, Ohio ........ 5 
Woankier, Farrell T. 

eee ee 2 10 


White, Ernest & Thain 

Kalispell, Montana 
Winn, R. E. 

meee 2 5 

38 “120 

115 SUFFOLK-HAMPSHIRE CROSSBREDS 
Blastock, Robert 

Filer, Idaho 
Burton, Thomas B. 

Cambridge, Idaho ................ 
Finch and Sons, H. L. 

Soda Springs, Idaho ............ 
Howland, Charles & Sons 

Cambridge, Idaho ................ 
Stephan, F. L. & R. W. 

Twin Falls, Idaho ........ aioe 


14 


10 


20 


15 


15 


15 


oo 


39 


30 


10 


10 





Single Registered Rang, 


Studs Rams Rams 
Winkle & Sons, L. A. 
ee eee 5 
115 
215 COLUMBIAS 
Bradford, Mark 
Spanish Fork, Utah ............ 2 5 15 
Brown, Stanley S. 
Ee 1 10 
Denecke, W. A. 
Bozeman, Montana .............. 1 15 
Hanson, Mark B. 
Spanish Fork, Utah ............ 1 5 15 
Johnson, Eugene A. 
Helena, Montana ................ 5 10 
Mt. Haggin Land & Livestock Co. 
Anaconda, Montana ............ 60 
Pine Tree Ranch 
Savageton, Wyoming .......... 1 10 
Thomas, Pete 
Mieted, idaho ...................... 1 5 15 
University of Idaho 
Moscow, Idaho ...................--- 1 
White, Ernest & Thain 
Kalispell, Montana ............ o= 
Young, Cy 
St. Anthony, Idaho .............. 1 20 
Young, Les 
St. Anthony, Idaho .............. 1 10 
10 20 185 
32 CORRIEDALES 
Elkington Brothers 
Idaho Falls, Idaho ................ 1 5 
Matthews, J. W. 
Burley, idaho ........................ 1 5 
Young Cy 
St. Anthony, Idaho .............. 20 
2 10 20 
106 PANAMAS 
Bell, Tom 
Rupert, Idaho ......................- 15 
Laidlaw, James 
Muldoon, Idaho .................... 50 
Meuleman & Sons 
Rupert, Idaho ...................... 1 10 
Sargent, D. L. 
Cedar City, Utah .................. 15 
University of Idaho 
Moscow, Idaho ...................... 15 
1 105 
5 COLUMBIA-RAMBOUILLET CROSSBREDS 
Bagley, Voyle 
Aurora, Uteh .—............. 5) 
5 LINCOLN-RAMBOUILLET CROSSBREDS 
Bagley, Voyle 
Aurora, Utah. ........................ 5) 
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MOUNT HAGGIN LAND + LIVESTOCK Co. 


ANACONDA, 


THE SHEEP BUSINESS TODAY OFFERS THE 
GREATEST OPPORTUNITY FOR IMPROVEMENT OF 
ANY BRANCH OF LIVE STOCK PRODUCTION. 


WHEN IN ITS HISTORY HAVE TAIL ENDS AND 
CULLS AND INFERIOR GRADES BROUGHT THE 
PRICES NOW OFFERED IN OUR MARKETS? WHEN 
WAS CULLING MORE PROFITABLE? 


WHO IS GOING TO IMPROVE THIS INDUSTRY? 


THE WESTERN RANGE MEN AND THE LARGE 
BREEDERS OF IMPROVED RAMS. 


A very distinguished geneticist who is a practical breeder 
as well, Dr. A. L. Hagedoorn, now lecturing at Leiden Uni- 
versity, has recently made an extended investigation into 
breeding methods in Australia, and the following excerpts 
are quoted from his advice to Australian sheepmen follow- 
ing this investigation. 


“Without any knowledge of heredity man is able to domesti- 
cate animals and improve them. Such progress is slow and 
uncertain. It has been shown that rational and genetically 
well-founded methods make it possible to proceed with a 
certainty and a speed that were formerly unthought of. 


“In animal breeding there is now starting the same revolu- 
tion that was in full activity about 1910 in plant breeding. 
We are fighting ignorance and conservatism. We have to help 
breeders to discard wasteful and stupid methods. 


“Up to 25 years ago it seemed obvious that selection would 
not fail to improve our breeds. But animal breeders are 
beginning to realize there is an enormous difference between 
the individual qualities of an animal and the way it breeds. 
We are now passing through a transition period in which 
wide-a-wake breeders, aided by geneticists, substitute more 
efficient breeding methods. The ultimate users use their ani- 
mals in groups (the range operator). They want all round 
good quality and an almost complete absence of culls. The 
general run of show sires will not do this. It is a common 
experience to buy ten of these sires to get one good stock 
getter. 


“When breeders learn that there are more efficient systems 
of obtaining first class true-breeding stock, they will buy their 
males from breeders who specialize in prepotency rather than 
in show points. 


“The real test value of rams is their ability to produce 
progeny of very uniform quality. 


“The only logical method to obtain prepotency and purity 
is to select for it. Our only effective method is to compare 
the progeny of a number of sires.” 


MONTANA 


Twenty-five years ago I learned quite a lesson in England. 
I found that the smallest purebred flock (among the leading 
breeders called “ram breeders” and there were, as I re- 
call, 14 of them who presumed to offer foundation stock and 
were the real recognized pedigreed breeders of Hampshire 
sheep) numbered 300 ewes, not counting tegs (yearling 
ewes) and the largest flock numbered 3,500 ewes. Ten 
rams at least were being tested for potency and used in 
breeding; a number considered a minimum if improvement 
were to be made. 


Modern genetic knowledge and experience abundantly 
demonstrate the absolute necessity of such a minimum 
where improvement is to be made. Since 1923 we have 
progeny tested by definite exact methods from 30 to 35 
rams a year and rejected all not meeting a definite stand- 
ard. No rams were tested except those out of previously 
tested sires. 


I have it from one of the best authorities in this country 
that millions of pounds of wool, veritable trash, are being 
produced in the Middle West. We in the West know that 
unbelievable improvement in quality and yield can be 
made by culling and better breeding practices. 


The Mount Haggin Company is definitely committed to 
a program of producing useful prepotent progeny tested 
range rams for range men. We decline to sell single indi- 
viduals. The best we have to offer go to the range man. 


We are striving to produce outstanding black-faced rams 
for mutton production and white-face sheep that, in cur 
opinion, will be better adapted for range use in Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado, and the Dakotas, than any sheep now 
grown. 


The demand for our Improved Columbia ram lambs for 
breeding as lambs prevents our offering yearlings at the 
1947 National. 


Let us all take advantage of this opportunity to improve 
our breeding flocks. Cull ruthlessly and use strongly bred 
sires, and use the same blood lines year after year. Top 
quality and uniformity cannot be achieved by any other 
means. 


MOUNT HAGGIN LAND AND LIVESTOCK CoO. 


TOM DRUMMOND, 
Shepherd 


NOOO POLP 2 CDPD DOOD ODODE 


H. C. GARDINER, 
President 
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Wool Yarn 


Goes 
Collegiate 


HE American Wool Council last 

month chose the tree-lined trails of 
the Nation’s college campuses as local 
color for a long-range wool promotion 
project. Knitting yarn, and all facts 
concerning it, literally went to college. 
The result is the birth of “fraternity 
knitting” —a brand new college fad fea- 
turing all-wool knitted socks and ties 
monogrammed with Greek letters. 

Principal idea in the project is to 
focus national attention on the pleas- 
ure and ease of knitting with wool yarn, 
and on the ingenious, worth-while ap- 
parel that can be created by the novice 
knitter. Pegging the project to the fact 
that thousands of young girls learned to 
knit during the war years, the Council 
has built its specific publicity around 
the college coed, a perennially news- 
worthy figure. Through publicizing 
her and the items she makes during the 
‘1948 knitting boom,” the Council will 
be able to also reach the attention of 
all persons interested in knitting. 

As groundwork for the project’s in- 
troduction on college campuses, the 
American Wool Council designed and 
had made, a number of brightly pat- 
terned “fraternity socks” and “fratern- 
ity ties,’ monogrammed with approp- 
riate insignia. These were shown to col- 
lege groups at selected campuses. Stu- 
dent reaction was highly favorable, and 
from the very first it was obvious that 
the idea was “taking” successfully. Just 
before the close of colleges for summer 
vacation, a photographer and a repre- 
sentative of the American Wool Coun- 
cil were dispatched to colleges in New 
York vicinity for the purpose of photo- 
graphing students participating in the 
knitting fad. Sorority members and 
coeds in different parts of the country 
were contacted for photographs. Soon 
the American Wool Council had 
amassed 42 photographs—20 taken by 
the Council and the remainder sent in 
by campus photographers or public re- 
lation officers at the colleges. The pic- 
tures now in the possession of the 
American Wool Council represent Sar- 
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ah Lawrence College, Brown Univer- 
sity and Pembroke College, Smith Col- 
lege, Southwestern University, Miss- 
issippi State College, University of 
Mississippi, University of Colorado and 
Cornell University. 

News releases with and without 
photographs were sent out to hundreds 
of newspapers. Associated Press re- 
leased a Sarah Lawrence photograph 
with inset showing finished fraternity 
sock of 700 newspapers. Periodicals in 
home towns of students appearing in 
the photographs ran “local stories” and 
layouts prepared exclusively for them 
by the American Wool Council. A 
metropolitan daily in New York City 
featured the story with two photographs 
as the lead on its “Young Miss” page. 
Another New York City paper picked 
up the story as a Teen Age Column 
item. World Wide Photos sent out a 
photograph of Brown University to 80 
leading newspapers. 

Three National magazines: Pic, Look, 
and Jr. Harper’s Bazaar—will use vari- 
ous treatments of the story in their com- 
ing issues. Late this summer, a Fifth 
Avenue department store in New York 
City is featuring a full window display 


showing photograph blow-ups, socks, 
ties, yarn and enlarged prints of news- 
paper and magazine stories concerning 
the project. 

Jr. Harper’s Bazaar and the Ameri- 
can Wool Council are now collaborat- 
ing on a special knitting release to be 
signed by the Council and sent out by 
Jr. Harper’s Bazaar to 400 colleges and 
1800 student knitters throughout the 
country. 

With no “publicity pressure” or mis- 
representation of facts, the American 
Wool Council has laid what it believes 
to be a solid groundwork for a knitting 
boom not only in the colleges but in 
high schools and homes. New ideas for 
special all-wool knitted garments and 
accessories will be publicized from time 
to time. Especially skillful knitters 
will be interviewed for woman’s page 
features and the Council will keep a 
sharp eye out for new “fodder” to feed 
the knitting fires. 

Through projection of knitting facts 
and photographs of all-wool knitted 
garments, the American Wool Council 
gains a fresh news outlet for keeping 
the overall subject of wool before the 
Nation’s readers. 





Here Stewart Gooding gets his second pair of Phi Gamma Delta socks 


from Nancy Hyde. 


Both are Colorado University students. 
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Halleck On 


President's Veto 


Statement of Honorable Charles A. 
Halleck, (R), Majority Leader 
Of the House of Representatives 


RESIDENT Truman has been ex- 

travagant with the people’s money 

so long that it was natural for him to 

veto the wool bill, which was designed 

to rescue American wool growers with- 

out draining the public treasury. (S. 
814.) 

By vetoing the wool bill President 
Truman again refused to cooperate with 
the Congress in its program to save the 
taxpayers’ money. 

The bill authorized the President in 
his discretion to impose import fees or 
quota restrictions until the surplus of 
wool is consumed. Under Mr. Truman’s 
proposal competitive foreign wool 
would continue to come into the United 
States and depress the price. He would 
let the price continue to slump and have 
the taxpayers generally foot the bills 
through subsidies out of the Federal 
Treasury. 

President Truman said, “The wool 
growers of this country are entitled to 
receive support.” The bill he vetoed 
provided that support. 

My guess is that the wool producer 
wants fair and reasonable protection in 
the American market, not costly subsi- 
dies out of the Federal Treasury. 

The question is: Are we to be ex- 
pected to open American markets to 
foreign competition which then require 
us to spend millions of the taxpayers’ 
dollars to sustain domestic production? 

President Truman’s argument that 
the bill would be interpreted as “eco- 
nomic isolationism” and would inter- 
fere with “our effort to restore the 
world to economic peace”’ is fallacious. 
The bill we sent him was consistent with 
our international responsibilities and 
the interests of our economy as a whole. 

Every Reciprocal Trade Agreement 
that has been entered into since 1944 
contains a clause that permits suspen- 
sion of an import concession if one of 
the parties finds that the importation 
causes serious injury to domestic pro- 
ducers of like or directly competitive 
products. This same clause is in the 
agreement presently being negotiated 
at Geneva. 

The exact wording of the clause is as 
follows: 
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“1. If as a result of unforseen develop- 
ments and of the effect of any obliga- 
tions incurred under, or pursuant to 
this agreement any product being im- 
ported into the territory of any con- 
tracting party in such increased quanti- 
ties and under such conditions as to 
cause or threaten serious injury to do- 





mestic producers of like or directly com. 
petitive products, the contracting party 
shall be free to suspend the operation in 
respect to such product in whole or in 
part or to withdraw or modify the con. 
cession to the extent and for such time 
as may be necessary to prevent such in- 
jury.” 








A Difficult Problem 


Eradication of Foot-and-Mouth Disease in Mexico 


‘HROUGH a deficiency appropria- 
tion early in July, Congress added 
$5,000,000 to the $9,000,000 previously 
authorized for expenditure in the foot- 
and-mouth disease work in Mexico, and 
sent a committee composed of George 
W. Gillie (Indiana) and his Subcom- 
mittee of the House Committee on Ag- 
riculture, some members of the Sen- 
ate’s special committee on foot-and- 
mouth disease, and members of the 
House Appropriation Committee, to 
study the situation at first hand. 
Apparently, the $14,000,000 approp- 
riated is a mere drop in the bucket of 
the financial outlay necessary to stamp 
out this dread disease. 


A slight net gain in the fight is indi- 
cated by a summary of developments 
issued by the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try on July 3. It consists of eradication 
of the infection in some of the outlying 
area nearest (300 miles) the United 
States—those in the States of Zacate- 
cas and Aguascalientes. Reducing the 
total gain, however, were new out- 
breaks of the disease in other sections. 
Altogether 335 municipalities in sixteen 
states and the Federal District in which 
Mexico City lies have been affected. 
Greater progress is expected now that 
supplies of men and equipment from 
the United States are reaching the in- 
fected areas. 


One factor in speeding up the cam- 
paign is the increasing cooperation 
from the livestock owners. Giving a vis- 
ible demonstration of his approval of 
the program to his countrymen, Presi- 
dent Miguel Aleman made a three-day 
tour of some of the sections where the 
disease exists. He explained the meth- 
ods employed in the eradication, the 
necessity for them, and told his people: 
“The foot-and-mouth disease is the 
most serious problem that confronts 
the public and the government. Men, 
women, and children ought to consti- 


tute themselves as a deiense of the na- 
tional wealth. Each citizen has to be 
responsible for the solution of | this 
problem. We are actually in a war.” 

During the trip, made by automobile, 
the Presidential party encountered fre- 
quent road blocks which have been set 
up and are being maintained by the 
Mexican Army as a part of the quaran- 
tine system with the objective of pre- 
venting the spread of the disease from 
infected to non-infected areas. At these 
road blocks, vehicles are driven through 
a shallow depression in the road filled 
with disinfecting solution and passeng- 
ers required to alight and walk over 
sawdust or straw which is impregnated 
with the solution. 

On encountering each road _ block, 
President Aleman was among the first 
to get out of the car and walk through 
the disinfectant. He also watched with 
approval as soldiers inspected cars of 
the motorcade for the presence of ani- 
mals or products that may not be car- 
ried from an infected area into a clean 
zone. 


The slowness of the work may be 
more easily understood by U. S. live- 
stock men who recall the speed with 
which outbreaks of this dread disease 
have been terminated in this country 
when the primitiveness of the livestock 
operations in some parts of Mexico are 
known. A report from one such area, 
the State of Guanajuato (pronounced 
Gwan-a-hoo-ah-toe) tells of the diffi- 
culty of explaining the problem to Mex- 
ican Indians who understand no Eng- 
lish and little Spanish and have a dia- 
lect of their own. Also, much of the 
farm labor in Mexico is still done by 
oxen, and it is difficult, particularly for 
the Indians, to understand the handling 
of mules, which are not subject to the 
disease, and which have been provided 
to replace the oxen. 


In less primitive areas and where et 
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tire calve crops have been wiped out 
by the disease, the Mexicans more read- 
ily comprehend the need for drastic ac- 
tion. Pride in their sanitized premises 
is generating not only cooperation in 
the program but good-will toward the 
United States, officials state. The 
thoroughness of the cleanup job is 
shown in a report by the United States 
Department of Agriculture on June 19. 
The first operation is the removal of 
manure and all other loose material 
suspected of containing, or serving as a 
protective cover for, the infective virus 
of the disease. This means, as explained 
by A. L. Roche, one of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture technicians in the 
Mexican campaign, a vigorous use of 
rakes, shovels, scrapers, brooms, and 
brushes. All surfaces of livestock 
structures, including ceilings, walls, 
floors, stanchions, and feeding equip- 
ment, must be freed of all loose dirt, 
cobwebs, and any unsound wood. Only 
after such thorough cleaning down to 
asolid base is it time to apply the dis- 
infectant. The principal one used 
against the virus of foot-and-mouth 
disease is a 2 percent solution of caustic 
soda, or its chemical equivalent if lye 
or soda ash is used. Since solutions of 
these chemicals are practically color- 
less, a little lime is generally added to 
give them color, thereby insuring that 
no areas are missed. 


When livestock have had access to 
stacks of hay or straw, Roche adds, 
members of the cleaning and disinfect- 
ing crew use hay knives or sharp mach- 
etes to cut away about 6 inches from 
the outside of the stacks a little higher 
than the animals could reach. The ma- 
terial trimmed away in this manner is 
burned and, as an additional precau- 
tion, the stacks are sprayed with a dis- 
infectant harmless to livestock, such 
as a 4 percent formalin solution. Hors- 
es, mules, and burros are not suscept- 
ible to foot-and-mouth disease, but they 
can carry the virus on their feet, hence 
the need to clean their hoofs and sponge 
them with a disinfectant. 


This part of the campaign offsets to 
some extent the “sanitary rifle,’ the 
term widely applied in Mexico to the 
slaughter of infected animals to stamp 


out “aftosa,” the Mexican word for the 
disease. 


On June 27 the staff of the American 
section of the United States-Mexican 
Commission totaled 144 persons, of 
whom 115 were engaged in active field 
work. In addition approximately 245 
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people are employed by the Commission 
in the operation, servicing, and repair 
of equipment, maintenance of ware- 
houses, and distribution of supplies. By 
the end of June approximately 168,400 
cattle had been slaughtered and a little 


more than 68,000 sheep, goats, and 
swine. The average indemnity paid for 
cattle is about $49 per head. For oxen, 
the most valuable animals in the Mexi- 
can farm operations, the average in- 
demnity is around $76. 





SUN VALLEY HAMPSHIRES 


"A Combination of the BEST IN HAMPSHIRES 
from TWO Countries” 


EIGHT Importations in 10 years 





ROBERT BLASTOCK 
Filer, Idaho 











flock headers. Bred by H. A. 


imported ram ever to come west. 





For A More Profitable Lamb Crop 
In 1948 


USE BROADMEAD HAMPSHIRES 


ONR HAMPSHIRES HAVE SIZE, BREEDING, CONFORMA- 
TION, AND ARE IN CONDITION TO GIVE REAL SERVICE 





Englefield Pioneer, imported by us last year as one of our 


Benyon, prominent English 
breeder, this ram is held by many judges to be the best 


— | 


WE ARE 
Consigning To 


The NATIONAL 


2 choice stud rams and 
some outstanding pens of 


yearling and lamb rams. 


Broadmead Farms 


Amity, Oregon 
Robert M. Finlay, Shepherd 
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Nevada Reorganizes 
EETING at Reno on June 27th, the 


vada Wool Growers Association laid 
plans for a re-organization of that body. 
E. R. (Cap) Marvel of Battle Mountain 
was “drafted” into service as chairman 
of the executive committee and head 
of the organization until a meeting of 
association members can be held. He 
will also be Nevada’s representative on 
the executive committee of the Nation- 
al Wool Growers Association. Mr. E. A. 
Clawson, former president of the as- 
sociation, now resides in Idaho, and 
George N. Swallow, former vice presi- 


dent, has retired from the sheep busi- 
ness. 

Vernon Metcalf is association con- 
sultant and alternate National executive 
committeeman. John E. Humphrey, Mr. 
Metcalf’s assistant in the Production 
Credit Association at Reno, was made 
secretary-treasurer of the reorganized 
group. The association headquarters 
will be at Room 420 Clay Peters Build- 
ing, Reno (mail address: P. O. Box 1429, 
Reno). 

New members and renewed support 
of old members are the immediate ob- 
jective of the Nevada Wool Growers 
Association. Arangements for the 
membership program were set up at 
the June 27th meeting. 


executive committee of the Ne- 





-- FOR TOP LAMB PROFITS -- 
HAMPSHIR 


ES 


s 


con 





“gies jae ter : ‘ ey 8 
shires which topped the 1947 California Ram Sale at $115 per head 


YOU ARE CORDIALLY INVITED TO INSPECT OUR 
QUALITY AT THE NATIONAL RAM SALE 


KR. W. HOGG & SONS 


SALEM, OREGON 
OUTSTANDING HAMPSHIRE RAMS 


LG Rate 
Our pen of Range Hamp: 














LONE PALM RANCHO 
HAMPSHIRES 


— former Straloch flock — 
EWE and RAM lambs; also tried and proven Stud Rams 


See our pen of registered Hampshire ram lambs at the NATIONAL. They are well grown 
out for their age; sired by a Walter P. Hubbard ram and all Straloch dams. 


MIRLE YANCY, Shepherd 


RAMONA SAN DIEGO COUNTY 


CALIFORNIA 
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New Nevada Secretary 


John E. Humphrey 


OHN E. Humphrey, the new secre- 
tary of the Nevada Wool Growers 
Association, is a native son of Nevada 
and a member of one of its pioneer fam- 
ilies. Coming from Maine, his grand- 
father settled in the Sierra Valley north 
of Reno in 1854, and his family has 
owned ranch property in that area ever 
since and has been actively engaged in 
various branches of the industry. 
John Humphrey was born in Reno, 
attended the Reno schools and the Uni- 
versity of Nevada where he majored 
in business administration. He was 
with the Reno National Bank until 
1932 and has been assistant secretary- 
treasurer of the Nevada Livestock Pro- 
duction Credit Association since Janu- 
ary 1934. He is also secretary-treasur- 
er of the Central Committee of Nevada 
State Grazing Boards, a director of the 
Reno Rotary Club, and during the war 
served on the Washoe County USDA 
War Board. 





Altitude Effect on Range Grass 
Will be Studied 


A three-level altitude study of range 
grasses and forage plants in Wyoming 3 
under consideration by the Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. The study is to be under 
the direction of Alan A. Beetle, station 
agronomist. Experimental plots are to be 


established at points 7,000, 9,000, and 11,000 
feet above sea level. Purpose of the study 
is to compare the behavior of common for 
age plants under varying altitudes and to 
determine what effect altitude may have 
upon their growth habits and their value 4 
forage for livestock. 
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Arizona Officers Commended 
At Convention 


“THE year 1947 finds the whole 

American wool industry fighting 
for its very existence,” said President 
Bob Lockett at the 61st annual conven- 
tion of the Arizona Wool Growers As- 
sociation. The convention, with about 





President Robert W. Lockett 
of the Arizona Association 


100 in attendance, was held in Flagstaff, 
July 8th. 


In his timely and important address, 
Mr. Lockett also expressed gratitude 
to Congressmen Harless and Murdock 
and Senator McFarland, as well as oth- 
er friends in both Houses of Congress 
who have supported growers this year 
on wool legislation. He criticized the 
State Department for not representing 
all business interests and all sections 
of the country, especially the West, at 
the Geneva Trade Conference. 


President Lockett hoped it would 
not be necessary “to use the wool tariff 
as a burnt offering in order to please 
the British Dominions in their very 
natural desire to enjoy free trade in 
our American markets for their enorm- 
ous wool exports,” and that in at- 
tempting to loosen up British trade 
preferences limiting exportation of 
American automobiles, the State De- 
partment would not kill the American 
wool industry. ““Wool may not be one 
of the biggest American industries,” he 
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said, “but it looks big to the people of 
the Western States where livestock has 
always been the basic industry.” 


Mr. Lockett also reviewed the activi- 
ties and work of the association officers 
during the past year and Secretary 
Embach gave a very fine report on the 
status of the association. Both Presi- 
dent Lockett and Secretary Embach, 
after their discussion of association af- 
fairs with the members, were highly 
commended by the group and given a 
round of applause for their work in 
building up and keeping the association 
in a healthy condition. They were both 
re-elected, as were the present vice 
presidents, namely, Kenneth P. Pick- 
rell, Phoenix; W. A. Ryan, Phoenix; 
and M. P. Espil, Glendale. 


Other speakers at the convention 
were Bruce Brockett, Rimrock; T. L. 
Kimball, representing the State Fish 
and Game Commission; Doctors F. L. 
Schneider and F. D. McMahon, both of 
the Bureau of Animal Industry; Charles 
Pickrell, State Extension Service, Tu- 
cson; Louis Charlebois, past president 
of the association; Edwin E. Marsh, as- 
sistant secretary, National Wool Grow- 
ers Association; George Glendenning, 
Tucson; Charles S. White, Prescott; C. 
M. Brown, Phoenix; Smith Pickrell, 
Phoenix; Alva A. Simpson, J. C. Lilli- 
veg, Roland Rotty, L. R. Lessell, and 
F. J. Monighan, all with the U. S. Forest 
Service; E. V. Stanley and Walt Armor 
of the University of Arizona. 


Association members voted to amend 
their constitution to provide for the full 
payment of the quota to the National 
Wool Growers Association. Formerly 
the Association paid one-half cent per 
head on all sheep owned by its 
members. This action was based on 
the members’ appreciation of the work 
being done by the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association on behalf of the sheep 
industry. 


Resolutions adopted included: 


1. Request for Arizona’s Congressional 
Representatives to use their influence in 
preventing any wool tariff reductions should 
they be contemplated in State Department 
negotiations. 


2. Request for Arizona’s Congressmen to 
support the wool bill, S. 1498, as necessary 
to the welfare of the members of the Ari- 
zona Wool Growers Association and also the 
Navajo Indians of Arizona. 


3. Endorsement of the work of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry in efforts to eradicate 
the foot-and-mouth disease in Mexico and re- 
quest that all possible assistance be given 
them in this important work. 

4. Request that the State of Arizona exert 
every effort toward procuring the Fort 
Huachuca military reservation (soon to be 

(Continued on page 34) 


Colorado Plans For Future 


E P Hazard, Saguache, Colorado, 

*" “was elected president of the 
Colorado Wool Growers Association, at 
the twentieth annual convention of the 
organization held at the Shirley Savoy 





E. P. Hazard, new president of the 
Colorado Wool Growers Association 
Hotel in Denver, July 22 to 24. 

Other new electees are Angus Mc- 
Intosh, Las Animas, first vice president, 
and Dan McIntyre, Hotchkiss, second 
vice president. Lloyd Case, Fort Col- 
lins, was reelected secretary of the or- 
ganization. 

Keynote of the three-day convention, 
which had an attendance of several 





Governor Knous 


addressing the Colorado Convention 


hundred persons, was “improvement 
of the industry,’ and throughout, 
speeches heard by delegates were 
geared to this theme. 

In a feature address on the opening 
day of the confab, Sylvan J. Pauly, 
president of the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association, Deer Lodge, Montana, 
told sheepmen that, despite pending 
(at that time) legislation in Congress 

(Continued on page 47) 
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Sheep Parasite Research 


By Dr. Benjamin Schwartz, Chief, Zoological Division, Bureau of 
Animal Industry, U. S. Department of Agriculture 


This paper on sheep parasite research in retrospect and prospect was 
given by Dr. Schwartz at the annual convention of the National Woo) Growers 
Association in San Francisco, January 26-30, 1947. 


[N the United States and other coun- 

tries in which the production of wool 
and lambs has attained the status of an 
important industry, the diseases and ail- 
ments of sheep caused by animal para- 
sites outstrip in importance all others. 
Unlike sheep, horses, cattle, and swine 
are subject to the attacks of devastating 
infectious diseases to such an extent 
that large, nation-wide campaigns have 
been organized to combat them. The 
only organized campaign in this coun- 
try against a sheep disease is that 
against scabies, a skin ailment caused 
by mites, the eradication of which is 
commonly regarded as prerequisite to 
successful sheep breeding and feeding 
operations. 


Sheep Scabies Yielding to 
Systematic Dipping 


In former years scabies was unques- 
tionably the most important disease of 
sheep in this country. Through the 
combined efforts of sheep producers 
and governmental agencies, this disease 
has been entirely eradicated, by sys- 
tematic dipping in acaricidal (mite kill- 
ing) solutions, from bands and flocks 
in most sections of the United States, 
including the western range states 
where it was at one time widespread, 
and its ravages in other parts of the 
country reduced to almost negligible 
proportions. With the complete eradi- 
cation of sheep scabies from the United 
States definitely in sight, major atten- 
tion is now being focused on those mal- 
adies and ailments of ovines that are 
caused by internal parasites—generally 
regarded as enemy number 1 of sheep 
producers everywhere. 


Sheep Parasite Research 
Begun Six Decades Ago 


Internal parasites of sheep, which in- 
clude such well-known pathogenic 
species as stomach worms, intestinal 
hairlike wcrms known as trichostron- 
gyles, nodular. worms, lungworms, liv- 
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Dr. Benjamin Schwartz 


er flukes, and coccidia, have been stu- 
died in this country for many decades 
—in fact almost as long as the Federal 
Bureau of Animal Industry has been in 
existence. In 1886, only two years after 
the Bureau of Animal Industry was 
created by an Act of Congress, Daniel 
E. Salmon, the first chief of the Bureau, 
employed Cooper Curtice as a parasit- 
ologist, assigning to him the task of in- 
vestigating parasites of livestock, with 
instructions that he give first consider- 
ation to the parasites of sheep. Curtice’s 
efforts in this direction led to the 
publication in 1890 of a bulletin en- 
titled “Parasites of Sheep” in which is 
described for the first time nodular 
worm disease of these animals, and 
which contains, moreover, a systematic 
account of sheep parasites, together 
with clearcut information on the ail- 
ments for which the various species of 
worm parasite are responsible. 


Outstanding Biological Discoveries 
Made in Federal Bureau of 
Animal Industry 


That sheep parasites continued to 
engage the attention of research work- 
ers in the Bureau of Animal Industry 


following the publication of Curtice’s 
bulletin, is evident from the titles ang 
contents of Bureau publications during 
the next 20 years or so. Perhaps the 
most outstanding contribution during 
this period was the publication in 190¢ 
by B. H. Ransom, then head of the 
Bureau’s Zoological Division, of a paper 
containing an account of the essential 
facts in the life history of the common 
stomach worm. Up to the time that this 
article was published, it was known 
that the stomach worm was a highly 
injurious parasite of sheep almost the 
world over, but precise information on 
its development and propagation was 
lacking. Ransom elucidated the essen- 
tial facts in the life history of the stom- 
ach worm by tracing the development 
of the microscopic eggs found in sheep 
dung to the point of hatching, and 
studying the development of the larvae 
and their transformation by two suc- 
cessive molts to a stage that is infective 
to sheep. He demonstrated that the in- 
fective larvae wriggled upward on grass 
and other vegetation, especially after 
rains, fogs, and dews, this upward mi- 
gration bringing them to _ locations 
where they could be readily swallowed 
by grazing sheep. The publication of 
these facts not only elucidated the life 
history of the common stomach worm, 
but laid down a pattern of development 
to which many other parasites of sheep 
and of other classes of livestock were 
found to conform. Moreover, the in- 
formation developed by Ransom 
through his painstaking researches on 
the life history of the sheep stomach 
worm, supplied facts which could be 
utilized in the control of these para- 
sites by pasture rotation, and paved the 
way for the development in later years 
of a rational scheme of therapy de- 
signed to keep these parasites in check. 


One of the outstanding landmarks 
in investigations of sheep parasites is 
another publication by Ransom entitled 
“The Nematodes Parasitic in the Ali- 
mentary Tract of Cattle, Sheep, and 
Other Ruminants,” issued by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture in 1911. 
This is a truly classic study of nematode 
parasites affecting ruminants, which 
contains precise descriptions of the 
various species involved, and clear-cut 
information on their life histories and 
pathogenicity. This publication has 
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probably done more to arouse interest 
of investigators in sheep parasites and 
stimulate further research in this field 
than any other publication on this sub- 
ject that has ever been issued. 


Systematic Investigations of Chemical 
Treatment Begun in 1915 


The year 1915 marks an important 
turning point in the investigation of 
parasites affecting livestock in this 
country. In that year the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, through its Zoologic- 
al Division, began a systematic study 
of drugs then in use the world over for 
the treatment of farm animals to re- 
move internal parasites. Around these 
drugs—which are known as anthel- 
mintics or vermicides—many traditions 
had grown up, but accurate informa- 
tion based on careful scientific investi- 
gation as regards their efficacy for the 
purpose that they were recommended 
and used, was in the main, unavailable. 
The first studies in connection with this 
project involved the testing by critical 
experimental procedures of nearly all 
drugs alleged to have anthelmintic 
value. The results of this study, which 
were published in 1918, showed that 
some of the medications then in cur- 
rent use really had merit, whereas oth- 
ers were lacking altogether in vermi- 
cidal properties. Fortunately, the treat- 
ment which sheepmen had been using 
for a long time to control the common 
stomach worm, namely, a dilute solu- 
tion of copper sulphate or bluestone, in 
the form of a drench, was found to be 
reasonably effective for the purpose in- 
dicated, was standardized as to dosage 
and frequency of application in rela- 
tion to the known. facts in the life his- 
tory of the stomach worm, and was giv- 
en the Department of Agriculture’s of- 
ficial sanction as a treatment for the 
control of this pest. 


Medicinal Value of Carbon Tetrachlo- 
ride and Tetrachlorethylene 
Discovered in B. A. I. 


This preliminary study in the field of 
chemotherapy for verminous diseases 
of sheep and other livestock was but 
the starting point in a series of impor- 
tant researches that have since ema- 
nated from the zoological laboratories 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry. In 
1921 Maurice C. Hall of the Bureau’s 
Zoological Division announced the im- 
portant discovery that carbon tetra- 
chloride, used at that time mainly as a 
grease remover and fire extinguisher, 
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and not known to possess any medici- 
nal value, was remarkably effective in 
removing certain parasites from domes- 
tic animals, including stomach worms 
from sheep. A few years after the dis- 
covery of the anthelmintic properties 
of carbon tetrachloride by Hall, Mont- 
gomery in England found that this 
chemical, in a dose of only one cubic 
centimeter, was a specific treatment for 
the removal from sheep of liver flukes 


—parasites that possess a very high 
pathogenic potential, and constitute a 
threat to the raising of shéep wherever 
they gain a firm foothold. Although 
the carbon tetrachloride treatment for 
the destruction of sheep liver flukes 
was introduced more than two decades 
ago, no other drug, so far as known, has 
shown any superiority over it as a 
fasciolicide (liver-fluke killer), and to 
(Continued on page 50) 
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Sires like these, mated to quality foundation ewes from the Mt. 
Haggin Land & Livestock Company, make our HAMPSHIRES truly 
rams of 


OUTSTANDING QUALITY, DEVELOPMENT & 
BREEDING 
We'll see you at tte NATIONAL 


D. P. MacCARTHY & SON 


We have quality to sell because 
we breed quality. The ram at the 
left is one example. Purchased 


by us from R. W. Hogg. it topped 


the 1945 California Ram Sale. 


Salem, Oregon 











HAMPSHIRE RAMS CAN DO IT! 


Prove again that a good purebred sire will 





increase the value of your lamb crop by 


$1.50 to $2.00 per head, over an inferior ram. 





ASK FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET AND 
BREEDERS’ LIST 


AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE SHEEP ASSOCIATION 


72 Woodland Avenue, Detroit 2, Michigan 
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"THE July wool market developed in- 

to an almost all-domestic affair and 
a rather wild scramble for all available 
Fine wools in this country. Accustomed 
as the domestic grower is to hearing that 
around 90 percent of the wool consumed 
in this country is of foreign origin, it is 
difficult to conceive of a transition into 
an all-domestic market. 

While it seems like an over-night af- 
fair, actually, the use of domestic wool 
has been increasing since last fall when 
the mills sensed that the time was ap- 
proaching when the “cupboard would be 
bare” of foreign Fine wool. The back- 
log of world clothing needs as a result 
of the war, which was apparently just 
as big as had been anticipated, met with 
reduced flocks and wool clips. Then, the 
Continental (European) mills took bet- 
ter types of wool than in pre-war years 
and the Australian Government subsi- 
dized its new wool manufacturing in- 
dustry, which enabled it to pay the 
necessary price to get the wools it want- 
ed in competition with other buyers,— 
all of which helped to make it more dif- 
ficult for United States mills to obtain 
the volume of foreign wools desired at 
prices they could pay. Finally, the clos- 
ing of the foreign auction season and de- 
liveries of purchases of the coming clip 
not to be looked for until early in 1948, 
coupled with the immediate availability 
of domestic wools, rolled up a wave of 
buying of Fine domestic wools that only 
abated with the absorption of supplies 
toward the close of the month. 


It seems to be anybody’s guess as to 
how much domestic wool has been pur- 
chased—some say around 50 million 
pounds of the new clip, estimated at 
around 300 million pounds, and a siz- 
able quantity of the CCC wools. That 
most of the 1943-44 clips have moved in- 
to consumption seems to be evident. At 
the end of June this year, when the last 
official report was available, 91 percent 
of the 1943 shorn wools; 84 percent of 
those of 1944; 53 percent of the 1945, and 
43 percent of the shorn wools taken un- 
der the 1946 program had been 
sold, or 67 percent of the total vol- 
ume of shorn wools, both scoured and 
greasy, handled by the CCC during the 
years named. Of the total pulled wool 
bought by the CCC, 77 percent had been 
sold. At that time, the stocks of shorn 
wool held by the CCC amounted to 
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361,449,000 pounds, while the pulled 
wool total was 51,758,000 pounds, mak- 
ing a grand total of 413,207,000 pounds 
of both shorn and pulled wool. 

With the heavy buying during the 
past month, a considerable reduction 
has undoubtedly been made in the 
stockpile, and a cleanup of the 1943- 
1944 revalued wools is reported by 
some close market watchers. (The re- 
valuation of 1943-44 wools held by the 
CCC was ordered discontinued, effec- 
tive July 16.) 

“A strange twist of affairs,” said the 
Commercial Bulletin on July 12, “has 
allowed the United States to contribute 
a major part to extraordinary reduction 
of the British Colonial stockpile. Now 
the demand bids fair, together with re- 
duced production, to make good pro- 
gress in liquidation of the domestic 
stockpile.” 


Sales by Growers 


Estimates of the amount of the 1947 
clip purchased from growers vary from 
10 to 15 percent. Asis well known, pur- 
chases have been confined almost en- 
tirely to Fine and Half Blood wools. 
Prices paid equal or exceed the net 
amount to the grower under the pur- 
chase program. Some say that the 
growers have obtained from two to five 
cents a grease pound, net, more than if 
the wool had been handled under the 
government program. 

In Texas the “boom” brought prices 
on 12-months’ wool from 41 to 60 cents 
—the latter an isolated sale reportedly; 
and for eight months’ wool 38 to 40 
cents per grease pound. 

In Montana some sales have been re- 
ported at 53 to 55 cents while in South 
Dakota the Burke, Sheridan, and Or- 
wick Pool is said to have brought 57% 
cents. In general, prices in South Da- 
kota have run from 48 to 53 cents. In 
central and northern Wyoming a con- 
siderable volume of wool is reported as 
sold in a price range of 39 to 44 cents 
for ewe wool and 43 to 47 cents for yearl- 
ing wool. All of these northern wools 
are characterized this year by a very 
light shrinkage. Dean Hill of the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming, reporting in the 
Wyoming Wool Grower of July 24, says 
that the shrinkage on the Montana 
wools on which 53 to 55 cents was paid 
would have to be as low as 55 to 57 per- 


An Up-and-Coming Wool Market 


cent in order to be bought at a clean 
landed Boston cost as low as $1.26, the 
top price quoted up to that time for such 
wools. 

Purchases of New Mexico wools have 
also been made and recently there has 
been some activity on California clips 
reported at 50 cents and better for 12. 
months’ wool. A substantial amount of 
Fine and Half Blood Utah wools taken 
on consignment awaiting the decision 
on the continuation of the wool program 
is said to have been sold on the approval 
of the growers. This is particularly true 
where the major portion of the clip was 
wool of that type. Where the Fine and 
Half Blood wool made up only a small 
part of the entire clip, no sales have 
been made. 

While this buying flurry has been con- 
fined to Fine and Half Blood wools, in 
the Middle West, Medium wools have 
been purchased recently at 45 to 47 
cents, delivered Boston, as against 43 
to 45 cents f.o.b. five weeks ago. With 
the expected pickup in the woolen in- 
dustry, particularly the knitting end, 
demand for these wools should rise. 
Buying from week to week, rather than 
building up any sizable inventory, is 
the present policy of the woolen end of 
the industry. 


The Future 


How long will the market for Fine 
wools retain its strength? is the current 
question, and naturally there are bul- 
lish and bearish answers. No weakness 
was apparent in the closing U. K. auc- 
tions; in fact, the highest point of the 
season was reached on all Merino types 
except faulty and scoureds at the close 
of the London auction on July 25. The 
Commercial Bulletin on July 26th ex- 
pressed this opinion: “Conditions in 
general home business, in foreign wool 
markets, and in the goods trade are felt 
to presage a strong position for Fine 
wool in this country over a lengthy 
though indefinite period of time. Be- 
sides a tight outlook in fine staple, rec- 
ord consumer purchasing power, and 
the rising tendency in merchandise pric- 
es recognized all around, alone should 
be conducive to a steady market for 
wool and its products at strong levels.” 

Indicative of the bullish nature of the 
market is a rise in top futures of more 
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than 30 cents net since May 20th on de- 
liveries through December, and one of 
9) cents in wool futures, although the 
change is held by some to be largely an 
adjustment made necessary to meet 
new prices of domestic and foreign fine 
wools following a depression based on 
revalued domestic wools of 1943 and 44. 

Manufacturers are preparing to open 
their spring lines the early part of Aug- 
yst, and that prices will be on the up 
side is definitely known—the only mat- 
ter of doubt is the extent of the rise. 
Advances of ten to fifteen cents a yard 
are indicated in some instances, but the 
sales division of some of the mills say it 
will take a 10 percent increase rather 
than a ten-cent one to cover the rise in 
manufacturing costs. 


The big question is how much longer 
will it be before the raw edge at least 
has been taken off the world’s great 
hunger for clothing. Continental mills, 
sme experts say, have about covered 
their most immediate requirements 
and from here on will have the time and 
labor necessary to handle the inferior 
types of wool. Be that as it may, any 
line of sound thinking on the subject 
must include as a major factor the re- 
duced size of the world’s sheep flocks 
and the fact that they cannot be rebuilt 
over night. F. E. Ackerman, executive 
director of the American Wool Council, 
inarecent issue of Woolfacts sums it up 
this way: 


“Unless world wool demand falls far 
below expectations and the United 
States begins to meet a larger percent- 
age of its requirements, the situation is 
a permanent one. World wool produc- 
tion has fallen to a point lower than at 
any time in the past 25 years and today, 
averages less than one pound of wool 
per person. 


“The United States wool production 
is off 40 per cent from that of 1942. Au- 
sralian wool production for 1947 will 
probably be off twenty-five per cent 
from that of 1942. The number of sheep 
in Australia, according to the latest of- 
ficial figures, has declined from 125,- 
471,802 in 1942 to 96,396,405 in 1947. 
This decline of some 30,000,000 sheep 
has been due to droughts, and to the 
exceptional market for meat which pre- 
vailed during the war. In addition to 
the reduction in wool output in Au- 
stralia, the greatest world producer of 
fine wools, the quality of product has 
shown a decline. 


“During the year ending June 30th, 
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TY SUFFOLKS 


S. At the NATIONAL we in- 


Bred %& Developed 
To Produce 
Profitable 
Market Lambs 


vite your inspection of 
two outstanding stud 
SUFFOLKS—a lamb and 
a yearling. 
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Lighten your herding problems 
with a well-trained 


BORDER COLLIE 


(Note: This month we are starting a new di- 
rectory in the NATIONAL WOOL GROWER. 
Here is a real opportunity for breeders of 
Border Collies to keep their names before 
8.500 sheep growers—many of whom are po- 
tential customers for good dogs. The cost— 
ONLY $12 for 12 issues.) 


SHEEP DOG DIRECTORY 


HANSEN, WYNN S§., 
Collinston, Utah 


LOCKWOOD, JOHN, 
Poolesville, Maryland 











It's American to want something better. Par- 
ticular breeders choose 


SUFFOLKS 


For literature and breeders’ list write 


NATIONAL SUFFOLK SHEEP 


ASSOCIATION 
Middleville, Michigan 





SUNNY CREEK 
SUFFOLKS 


SEE OUR OFFERING AT THE 


NATIONAL RAM SALE 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
August 25 and 26 


In addition we will have for sale, 
carload lots or less of 


Reg. Ram Lambs 
Reg. Yearling Ewes 
Reg. Ewe Lambs 


W. S. O'NEIL & SON 


DENFIELD, ONT., CANADA 








REGISTERED WILLAMETTE VALLEY BRED 


ROMNEYS 


FROM IMPORTED RAMS 
CHOICE SELECTION NOW AVAILABLE 


OAKMEAD FARM Newberg, Oregon 











IDAHO PUREBRED SHEEP 


BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Box 346, Idaho Falls, Idaho 


Write for List of Members who maintain 
foundation flocks in Suffolks, Hamp- 
shires, Panamas, Corriedales, Colum: 
bias, and Rambouillets. 
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last, world’s stockpiles of wool, which 
were expected to overhang the market 
for more than a decade, have undergone 
a radical transformation. The British 
Dominion Joint Organization, which on 
June 30, 1946, controlled a stockpile of 
wool amounting to 6,336,070 bales of 300 
pounds each, sold 4,000,000 bales up to 
March 31, last, leaving a total less than 
3,000,000 bales on hand. In addition, 
current clips of fine wools were also dis- 
posed of. It is estimated that the world 
bought fifty per cent more wool than 
was produced during the wool year of 
1945-46. 


“There still remains a large surplus 
of crossbred wools which are not in 
great demand. The Dominion Joint 
Selling Organization is making every 
endeavor to move them. Greater use of 


these wools depends entirely on public 
demand, which can only be created by 
their acceptance of fabric styles which 
use these wools. Therein lies the neces- 
sity for, and opportunity of, a merchan- 
dising program of world-wide scope.” 


Trade Rules 
on Shrink-Control 


T the request of the American Wool 
Council and a group of wool textile 
mills and chemical plants, the Federal 
Trade Commission has called a confer- 
ence meeting for August 5, in Washing- 
ton, to consider the desirability of estab- 
lishing fair trade practices covering the 
advertising and marketing of shrink 
control in fabrics. 








In his letter to Henry Miller, director, 
Fair Trade Practices, Federal Trade 
Commission, Executive Director Acker. 
man of the American Wool Coungij 
said: 

“The control of shrinkage in knit ang 
woven textiles, and in wool products jg 
a far-reaching development which. 
when perfected for general use, will ip. 
crease greatly the service and utility 
values of wool. Experiments have been 
conducted in this country and through. 
out the world for many years, and a 
number of widely differing processes 
have been developed which are either 
now coming into the market com. 
mercially or will be so marketed in the 
near future. 

“These processes are now being pro- 
moted to wool textile manufacturers, 
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THOSE “HISTORY —-MAKING” 
ROSELAWN HAMPSHIRES 


Top $1250 Hampshire—also 

Top Ram of the 1945 National— 
From the C. M. Hubbard 
Roselawn Flock. 





and 


TOP HAMPSHIRES AT THE NATIONAL RAM SALE FOR 1945 
1946 HAVE BEEN FROM THE ROSELAWN FLOCK. 


Top $1000 
Hampshire of 
the 1946 National 


—Also from the 
C. M. Hubbard 
Roselawn Flock 











LENGTH—BONE—SUBSTANCE—BREED CHAR- 
ACTER ALL CONTRIBUTE TO THE POPULARITY 
OF ROSELAWN HAMPSHIRES 


AT THE 1947 NATIONAL, WE INVITE =o eee 


YOUR INSPECTION OF C M Hubbard Con 


3 yearling stud rams, all with top breed 
JUNCTION CITY, OREGON 





character, bone, smoothness, size and 
clean fleeces. 
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arment manufacturers, retail merch- 
ants, and to the public. Their potenti- 
alities are being commented upon edi- 
torially in educational, fashion, trade 
and consumer press on information 
furnished by the owners of the process- 
es. 
“Tt is but natural that in a technical 
development of such tremendous po- 
tentialities which will stimulate widely 
diversified markets in knit and woolen 
textiles, clothing, blankets, household 
draperies and other wool products, con- 
flicts in terminology and in claims of 
performance must naturally arise. Even 
the words and phrases which will fact- 
ually convey to the public the results 
to be expected from the shrinkage con- 
trol processes are already proving a 
source of confusion and discussion.” 

If the Federal Trade Commission 
agrees, as is expected, to set up trade 
practices for shrink-control processes, 
all groups or firms interested will be 
asked to assist in shaping up the rules. 





New Wool Price Schedule 


Following the President’s signing of 
§. 1498, the Department of Agricul- 
ture announced that the purchase pro- 
gram would be resumed on August 15. 


THE Wool Advisory Committee to the 

Commodity Credit Corporation met 
with that agency on June 17 and 18, 
and on the 19th, wool handlers were 
called into the meeting for general dis- 
cussion of the form of agreement to be 
used and the price schedules that would 
be in effect if a continuation of the pur- 
chase program were finally authorized 
by Congress. 

Since the purchase program, if con- 
tinued, will be at 1946 levels, the aver- 
age price paid to growers will be around 
42.3 cents per grease pound as that is 
the amount the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics has indicated they received 
in 1946. However, since an increase in 
handling charges is required, some ad- 
justment is necessary in the clean pric- 
es for various grades in order to give 
the full support price to the grower. 
The increases in charges contemplated 
are three-fourths cent per grease pound 
in handling charge; three-eighths cent 
per grease pound for the Commodity 
Credit Corporation; one-fourth cent per 
grease pound for grading; one-fifth cent 
per grease pound for freight, or a total 
increase of 1.575 cents per grease pound. 
The addition of three-fourths of a cent 
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to the previous handling charge of one 
and three-fourths cents will make the 
proposed commission charge 2.5 cents 
per grease pound. However, it is quite 
likely that the handling charge will only 
be increased one-half cent and the other 
quarter of a cent will go to compensate 
the handlers for increases in storage. 
The Commodity Credit Corporation re- 
ceived one-eighth of a cent in 1946; with 
the increase they will have one-half 
cent. With the increase of one-fourth of 
a cent, the grading charge will now 
amount to one cent. The additional fifth 
of a cent proposed for freight charges 


is to cover the increases. in wool freight 
rates that became effective in 1946. 

To offset these increases in handling 
charges, it is estimated that the clean 
prices of the various grades of wool will 
have to be advanced as follows: Fine, 5 
cents per clean pound; Half Blood, 4 
cents per clean pound; Three-eighths 
Blood, 314 cents per clean pound; Quar- 
ter Blood, 3 cents per clean pound; and 
Common and Braid, 2 cents per clean 
pound. . 

The tentative draft of the price sched- 
ule gives a range of $1.29 to $1.14 for 
Territory and Texas Fine wools, graded, 

















ROCKVILLE 


SUFFOLKS AND HAMPSHIRES 


ONE OF CANADA’S GOOD FLOCKS 


We are offering some 
choice Hampshire and 
Suffolk Rams at the Na- 
tional Ram Sale. We have 


more like them. 








FOR BETTER LAMBS USE 
HARDY, RUGGED NORTHERN BRED RAMS 


P. J. ROCK & SON 


DRUMHELLER, ALTA., CANADA 
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as against $1.21 to $1.12 last year. For 
Half Blood, graded, wools, the price 
range is from $1.25 to $1.12, as against 
$1.19 to $1.10 last year. For Three- 
eighths Blood, graded, the range is $1.13 
to $1.02 in comparison to $1.09 to $1.01 
in 1946. For Quarter Blood, the range 
is $1.05 to 94 cents as against $1 to 94 
cents a year ago. The price on Low 
Quarter Blood is 95 cents, as against 93 
cents; while for Common and Braid, the 
price is 90 cents as against 88 cents a 
year ago. The price range on original 
bag Fine Territory wool is $1.27 to 
$1.12, as against $1.20 to $1.10 last year. 
The range on original bag Half Blood 
Territory wools is $1.23 to $1.20 as 
against $1.17 to $1.15 last year. 


For original bag, Texas 12-month 
wools, the price ranges from $1.26 to 
$1.12, as against $1.21 to $1.10 a year 
ago, while the price range on 8-month 
and fall shorn wools is from $1.10 to 95 
cents as against $1.10 to $1 last year. 
On original bag 12-month crossbred 
types of Texas wools, the range is $1.25 
to $1.20 in comparison to $1.20 to $1.15 
last year. 


These price changes, as stated above, 
are contemplated only to cover the in- 
creased charges, thereby insuring the 


full support price—the 1946 level—to 
the growers. They do not mean that 
growers will get more for their wools 
than in 1946. 





World's Textile Industry Grows 


A news release from the Australian De- 
partment of Information, whose headquart- 
ers are in San Francisco, California, says 
that most countries now have some wool 
manufacturing industries. 

The demand for Australian wool at the 
auctions the past season came from 36 coun- 
tries. Palestine, where a new spinning mill 
is being established, was among the latest 
buyer countries to enter the market for Au- 
stralian wool. 





Meat Board Exhibit at Amer- 
ican Medical Convention 


HE National Live Stock and Meat 
Board presented a nutrition exhib- 
it to more than 15,000 physicians at- 
tending the 100th anniversary conven- 
tion of the American Medical Associa- 
tion in Atlantic City, New Jersey 
(June 9-14). 
The exhibit compared the protein 
content of the diet of four nations, Au- 
stralia and the United States, who are 





the high meat-eating countries, ang 
China and India with low protein diets 
A meal for each nation was displayed 
along with the weekly food supply fo, 
an individual in each case. The charts 
and an illuminated protein graph gaye 
figures on the average weight, height 
and life expectancy of each nation. The 
importance of meat in the diet was ob. 
vious to all who saw the exhibit 

The nutrition and home economics 
literature of the Board was distributed 
from the booth. It included: Functions 
of Food; The Food Value of Meat; Ele. 
mentary School Material; The Nutri. 
tion Yardstick; Food and Nutritioy 
News; The Meat Manual; Easy Meat 
Recipes; and Meat Carving Made Easy 


In addition, requests were received 
for information on diets during preg. 
nancy, high prctein diets and amino 
acids. Orders were also taken for the 
new edition of the colored food value 
charts. 

The exhibit was well received by all 
who stopped at the booth. Especially 
interested and impressed were those 
physicians who had spent years abroad 
during the war. A number of them took 
time to sit down in the booth and copy 
all the statistics that were given. 








“This University of Idaho ram, No. 3133, was 


purchased as a yearling by B. B. Burroughs, Home- 
dale, Idaho, at the °39 Filer Sale for $500. In 
1941 we purchased him from Burroughs at $1,000, the 

all-time high for a 3-year-old ram at the National — 
Ram Sale. One of his get bred by us has sired many | 
top selling rams for Charles Howland. He added bone # 
and smooth tops to our flocks.” 


registered rams.” 


CHAS. R. BUFFUM, Shepherd 





W. H. S. Farms 


“Yeldham Templar, below, was bred by G. A. Goodchild and im- 
ported for us by the Suffolk Sheep Society. 
of our ewes are sired by or carry his blood.’’ 


A great sire. 





“At the NATIONAL we will offer three Hampshire studs of the quality that sired the 
top consignment of the 1947 California Sale where we averaged $110 per head on 40 
head; we are also offering 3 Suffolk studs with lots of size and bone, and one pen of 5 


WALTER P. HUBBARD 


The bulk 






“Kirton Guard, above, purchased by us for 
$2200 at the ’46 National Ram Sale is described 
by Mr. H. L. Finch as his ‘ideal over the years’ 
he has been importing Suffolk rams. Came 
through with the nicest headed lot of lambs from 
105 head of ewes that we have yet bred. Flashy 
lamb or two at Filer and the National will be 
sold by us.” 





JUNCTION CITY, OREGON 
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Agricultural 


Research 
Program 


The general outline of the work to 
be started under the Research and 
Marketing Act of 1946 as recommend- 
ed by the National Advisory Commit- 
tee following its meeting in Washing- 
ton, D. C., the forepart of July, is 
shown in the following release from 
the office of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture on July 24th. 


HE National Advisory Committee 
established under the Research 
and Marketing Act of 1946 at its recent 
meeting here with Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Clinton P. Anderson and other De- 
partment officials recommended that 
special stress be placed on increased 
marketing efficiency and wider utiliza- 
tion of farm products in the expenditure 
of the $9,000,000 appropriated by Con- 
gress for the 1947-48 year. It also rec- 
ommended that a large share of the $9,- 
000,000 be used to develop practical 
methods for marketing critical farm 
surpluses that may arise in the years 
ahead. 

The recommendations followed the 
committee’s review of research and 
service projects proposed under the Re- 
search and Marketing Act. Pointing out 
that stress on the marketing of critical 
surplus products is of continuing in- 
terest both to farmers and consumers, 
the committee recommended that be- 
sides the $2,000,000 specifically approp- 
riated for marketing research and serv- 
ice, a reasonable part of the $1,500,000 
provided under the act for research in 
cooperation with the State agricultural 
experiment stations be used for mar- 
keting research. In addition, the act re- 
quires that at least $500,000 of the $2,- 
500,000 appropriated for work in the 
experiment stations be used for mar- 
keting. 

The committee further suggested 
that the Department speed up the pro- 
gram for this coming year by contract- 
ing with private agencies where they 
can do work more rapidly, more ef- 
fectively, or at lower cost than by gov- 
ernment facilities. 

Among specific suggestions were 
studies in the cost of distribution of 
various commodities, development and 
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expansion of markets, and research on 
new uses and by-products. The approp- 
riation provides $3,000;000 for research 
in the utilization of farm products. 

Noting that the research and market- 
ing program is still in a formative state, 
E. A. Meyer, administrator, said that 
the committee’s suggestions will be 
used to set the course of action the pro- 
gram will take this first year of opera- 
tion. 

The proposed projects cover work on 
a wide range of agricultural commodi- 
ties and functions and include studies 
to reduce production costs and improve 
quality of products. In developing this 
program the National Advisory Com- 
mittee and the Department of Agricul- 
ture had the benefit of recommenda- 
tions by 19 advisory committees com- 
posed of representatives from agricul- 
ture and industry. 

The National Advisory Committee 
recommended that at the beginning of 
this first year’s program a reasonable 
reserve be set up to provide work for 
which a definite allocation of funds is 
not practical at this time. The commit- 
tee will meet again September 22-23 
for further review of this year’s pro- 
gram and plans for the program for 
1949. 

Members of the committee who at- 
tended the recent sessions at the De- 
partment included: Fred Bailey, Na- 
tional Grange, Washington, D. C.; Rob- 
ert R. Coker, vice president, Coker’s 
Pedigreed Seed Co., Hartsville, S. C.; 
Kerr Scott, State Commissioner of Ag- 
riculture, Raleigh, N. C.; C. W. Kitchen, 
executive vice president, United Fresh 
Fruit and Vegetable Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; John Davis, executive 
secretary, National Council of Farm- 
er Cooperatives, Washington, D. C. 
Walter Randolph, president, Alabama 
State Farm Bureau, Montgomery, Ala.; 
and Dean H. J. Reed, Purdue Univer- 
sity, Lafayette, Ind. 





Experiments on 2, 4-D 


A small carryover effect on the germina- 
tion of seed from small grains treated with 
2, 4-D as a weed control measure has been 
revealed by Dayton Klingman, agronomist 
at the Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Laramie, Wyoming. The seed produced on 
barley and spring wheat plots sprayed with 
2, 4-D, in a number of cases had a signifi- 
cantly lower germination than seed from 
untreated plots. However, in no case was 
the germination obtained considered to be 
seriously low. 

Application of 2, 4-D as a spray, Mr. 
Klingman states, gave an effective kill of 
white top and of franseria discolor but failed 
to give satisfactory control of Canada this- 
tle and Russian knapweed. 


Recommendations for 
Livestock Program 


PECIFIC recommendations for re- 
search work on livestock during 
the 1948 fiscal year were considered by 
the Livestock Advisory Committee in 
its meeting on June 19 and 20 and pre- 
sented to E. A. Meyer, administrator of 
the Research and Marketing Act, on 
July 10. They are summarized below. 
Attending the meeting of the Live- 
stock Advisory Committee were Chair- 
man Frank S. Boice, Sonoita, Arizona; 
Vice Chairman Howard Hill, vice pres- 
ident Iowa Farm Bureau Federation; 
C. B. Denman, agricultural counsel, 
National Association of Food Chains; 
Dr. G. H. Hart, head, Division of Ani- 
mal Husbandry, College of Agriculture, 
University of California; P. E. Williams, 
Davenport, Florida; Wesley Harden- 
bergh, president, American Meat Insti- 
tute; Arthur B. Maurer, president, 
Maurer Neuer Corporation; G. N. Win- 
der, past president, National Wool 
Growers Association; William H. 
Yungclas, president, American Pork 
Producers Association; and the Execu- 
tive Secretary, Preston Richards, as- 
sistant director, Livestock Branch, 
Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion. Members not present were Nor. 
ris K. Carnes, general manager, Cen- 
tral Cooperative Association, and C. E. 
Weymouth, president, Texas and 
Southwestern Cattle Raisers Associa- 
tion. 


Recommendations 


As definite projects for the 1948 fis- 
cal year, the committee recommended: 

1. Breeding livestock. That breeding 
studies in hogs and sheep now being 
conducted in the Regional Swine 
Breeding Laboratory and the Western 
Sheep Breeding Laboratory be con- 
tinued and that similar studies be ex- 
tended to beef cattle as promptly as 
possible. 

2. Nutrition research. That funda- 
mental research on the nutrition of 
farm animals be continued and that 
special attention be given to a study 
of death losses in new-born pigs from 
faulty nutrition and to a study of wheat 
pasture poisoning cattle. In the opinion 
of the committee, these two specific 
projects offer the probability of oppor- 
tunity for early and effective demon- 
stration of the value of research. 

3. Continuous growth. That studies 
should be made of the economic value 
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HILL... tor 


HAMPSHIRES 
TOP BLOODLINES 
TYPE QUALITY 


SEE MY ENTRY IN THE 
NATIONAL RAM SALE 


DAVID BETHUNE 
Buhl, Idaho 








of the principle of continuous growth 
in domestic animals. 

4. Adaptability of breeds. That stu- 
dies should be made of environmental 
factors dealing with the adaptabiliy of 
different breeds or strains of livestock 
to various areas. 

5. Diseases, parasites and insects. 
That a substantial amount of money be 
set aside for continuing research on 
livestock diseases, parasites, and in- 
sects, including especially Brucellosis, 
shipping fever, pink-eye, screw worm, 
flies, horse flies, deer flies, stomach 
worms, and liver flukes. 








AGAIN THIS YEAR, I AM OFFERING AT 
THE NATIONAL RAM SALE 
A SELECT LOT OF 
HAMPSHIRES, SUFFOLKS 


AND 
SUFFOLK-HAMPSHIRES 


The same strong, hardy kind that I have sold in previous 
NATIONAL sales 


I. B. BURTON 
CAMBRIDGE, IDAHO 
Top Quality Range-Raised Rams 











Breeders and Importers of 


SUFFOLK SHEEP 


At the NATIONAL, don't miss these outstanding stud 
Suffolks: 
1. Pratis Whitelaw (Imported)—76134. Born 1946. Bred by William 


Rintoul, Pratis, Teven, Fifeshire, Scotland. Sire—Whitelaw Goliath 
(27944); Dam—Pratis Ewe No. A 34. 


2. Patrick, T. L., 45 A-79033. Born 1946. Bred by T. L. Patrick, Ilderton, 
Ontario, Canada. Sire—Patrick T. L. 96 X-61203; Dam—Patrick T. L. 


9 W-54025. 


We will also sell two pens of registered and one pen of range Suffolk 
rams—their high quality merits your inspection. 


T.L. PATRIC 


ILDERTON, ONT., 
CANADA 
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(In proposing this recommendation, 
the committee said it wished to make 
clear the fact that it is not overlooking 
the vital importance of fundamental re. 
search on foot-and-mouth disease to 
both producers and consumers. The 
problem is so vast and so vital that the 
committee: recommended special hand- 
ling and appropriations.) 

6. Insecticides. That studies of the 
toxicological effects of insecticides on 
livestock and humans are urgently 
needed and should be made. 

7. Statistical information. That com- 
pilation of statistical information op 
slaughter and production under Fed- 
eral inspection, both on a monthly and 
weekly basis, should be continued: 
furthermore, whatever additional infor- 
mation may be needed to provide more 
accurate data on livestock and meat 
production, distribution and consump- 
tion (including calf crop statistics and 
estimates of livestock on farms at the 
beginning of the year) should be ob- 
tained. In the development of such 
statistics, special consideration should 
be given to the needs of the Pacific 
Coast. 

8. Changes in meats. That histological 
and biochemical studies of the changes 
that occur in meat from farm to table 
be made. 


9. Meat Analysis. That there be a 
complete assay of the composition of 
meat. 

10. Livestock policies. That, in line 
with the Secretary of Agriculture’s 
feeling of the importance of livestock 
agriculture and policy of abundance, 
studies should be made promptly of 
the coordination of feed production, 
feed utilization, and livestock produc- 
tion, and of governmental policy as 
outlined on pages 31 and 36 of the re- 
port prepared for use of the committee. 

Essentially, this would be a study of 
the proper place of livestock produc- 
tion in the United States by areas, with 
specific reference as to how livestock 
would fit into the Nation’s agricultural 
picture. Also consideration should be 
given to the contribution made by live- 
stock to soil conservation, to the most 
efficient use of the output from a high 
production level of feed and forage, 
and to an improved nutritional level 
for the people of the Nation. The ob- 
jective would be to maintain a fair in- 
come to farmers and ranchers without 
Government subsidy, and with en- 
phasis on high and efficient productiv- 
ity rather than on uneconomic restric 
tions. 
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11. Swine carcasses. That a study be 
made to determine the types of swine 
carcass best suited to the American 
consumer. 


12. Lard production and processing. 
That an analysis be made of world 
sources of fats and oils, with special 
emphasis on their potential effect on 
returns to hog growers and that con- 
sideration be given to the production 
of hog types that will minimize lard 
production and to steps that will im- 
prove lard acceptability. 


13. Range improvement. That some 
funds be allocated for research to de- 
velop grasses and methods of reseeding 
on range and pasture lands to increase 
the available forage; also, that funds 
should be made available for research 
on shrub and rodent control to increase 
range and pasture productivity. 


14. Grades and standards. That re- 
search work be intensified on the im- 
provement of grades and standards for 
meat and livestock. This work should 
be done primarily along these lines: 


a. Study of the basis for standards 
with emphasis on development of 
standards which reflect existing 
differences in consumer prefer- 
ences for the various qualities of 
meat. 

b. Investigation for the purpose of 
developing objective measures 
for grades now established or later 
modified. 

ce. Closer correlation of grades for 
meats and grades for live animals. 


15. Market news. That insofar as 
funds are available the market news 
reporting service be extended to mar- 
kets and areas where volume is suf- 
ficiently large to justify. 

16. Public lands. That an investiga- 
tion be made by a group of scientists 
in the fields of agronomy, animal hus- 
bandry, economic forestry, hydrology, 
soils, range management, and zoology 
on the problem of management of the 
public lands in the 11 Western States. 
This is of great interest to the whole 
Nation. It is a broad problem involving 
multiple public land use and the use 
of patented, contiguous land holdings. 
These uses involve recreation, water 
supply, timber production, fire preven- 
tion, ground cover, erosion and run off, 
wild life, and domestic animal manage- 
ment. 

The scientific and practical questions 
involved can only be answered by a 
group attack to collect data to stop 
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the serious effects of bias and propa- 
ganda. 


Conclusion 


These are the projects on which the 
committee recommended priority. In 
the event that funds, besides those re- 
quired to finance studies on the projects 
specifically suggested, are available 
during the year, the committee stated 
that almost any additional sum could 
be used profitably to study animal dis- 
eases, parasites, genetics, and nutrition, 


on the purely research side, and, on the 
marketing side, to compile better and 
more comprehensive information on 
livestock production and movement. 


(For report of Wool Advisory Committee 
see July Wool Grower page 6 


Stock or Sheep Ranch For Sale 


3675 acres deeded. 23,000 acres forest rights. 
Winter and summer range. Running water 





year round. Creeks. Springs. Mild winter 
climate. Located on highway. 4578 acres 
deeded. 7000 acres forest rights. Excellent 


sheep ranch. Owner, Mrs. Josephine Falconer, 
Enterprise, Oregon. 
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Will See You At The 


NATIONAL RAM SALE 
August 25th & 26th 


FLOYD 


T. FOX 


SILVERTON, OREGON 
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 SUFFOLKS 


Foundation Stock and Sires Imported from England 
We will have some GOOD QUALITY rams at the 


NATIONAL RAM SALE 


IMPORTED STUD RAMS IN SERVICE AS FOL- 


Pauls Al290R; Branthan Ajax Al331R; 


Kirton Final Command A1383R; Kirton Winanan Al1311R 


; 
| 
| 





DAVE M. WADDELL 


AMITY, OREGON 


Rams and Ewes For Sale at All Times 
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With The Auxiliaries 


Home Sewing Contest 


NOW that the American Wool Council 

has been so very good to us in form- 
ulating our program and arranging for 
our prizes, we have a great responsibil- 
ity but we know you can make it a suc- 
cess in your State. It is an attractive 
offer for any girl, both as a State anda 
national contest. It will be a big job 
getting the information out to the girls 
and we think every eligible girl in your 
State should receive information con- 
cerning this contest and be given the 
opportunity of entering. Just how you 
get this word out, of course, is up to 
you. 

You should have plenty of advertis- 
ing publicity; it looks however, as 
as though it will be necessary for you 
to make contacts through high schools. 
That is the one place where we can 
reach them all. It will have to be given 
to all high school girls, not just those in 
home economics classes. While the 
home economic departments would in- 
clude most girls interested, there still 
may be others not able to work that 
class into their schedule, who would be 
very happy to enter the contest. 

I am sure, if you haven’t already done 
so, you will get favorable results and co- 
operation from your State supervisor 
of public instruction and home econom- 
ics supervision if you will give them 
our program. Usually they are very 
anxious to have these additional fea- 
tures presented because of the interest 
they create. By getting this program 
to you now, you will have plenty of 
time to get your methods of procedure 
and detailed plans of contact all worked 
out by the time school starts. We must 
also immediately inform our 4-H direc- 
tors of our contest as they perhaps will 
wish to start on it right away. Let’s re- 
member to write them into our program 
and invite them to our fashion shows. I 
do not know how all the 4-H final judg- 
ing is held but in some States it is in 
connection with the State fair and the 
awards are made at that time. 4-H 
groups are very valuable groups to in- 
terest in participation in this type of 
work. 

In addition to the very impressive 
prizes announced (July Wool Grower, 
page 14), there will also be certificates 
made to be presented by the National 
to all national contestants. These cer- 
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PROMOTION WORK 


It is urged that near the beginning 
of the school year we ask our key dry 
goods stores to have woolen window 
displays and to sponsor fashion shows 
emphasizing woolen clothes especially 
for school. This could be worked up to 
quite a feature in our promotion work. 
It would be another very good group 
also to whom you could advertise the 
State and National Contest work. 








tificates will be engraved beautifully 
and signed by officers of the National 
Wool Growers and the American Wool 
Council. We think that even though a 
girl doesn’t receive a cash prize, she is 
entitled to some type of recognition. The 
certificate will be a nice souvenir. We 
are also having certificates made for the 
same purpose for your States to award 
to your State contestants. 

As it is now planned, the winners en- 
tering for State honors will be given a 
chance to participate in a woolen cos- 
tume fashion show at the State and na- 
tional conventions so that everyone can 
view the lovely garments made. This 
should be one of the highlights of the 
convention program and presented at 
a session or banquet when the wool 
growers will also be present. These 
men are interested in our program and 
the more they see what we are trying 
to do, the more encouragement and co- 
operation we will receive from them. 


ES 
ae 


oo eee 








The American Wool Council has sub. 
mitted to us a scenario to be given in 
connection with the fashion show, and 
I am sure you will find it most helpful, 
You may, however, have to adjust it, as 
you see fit to go along with your de. 
scription. It is very fine, however, and 
we have asked that they send us a num- 
ber of copies so that we can send some 
to you. 

Mrs. Delbert Chipman, 

National President 
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Idahos Active Group 


HE Idaho Wool Growers Auxiliary 
went all-out recently to cooperate 
in celebrating “Home Demonstration 
Week” in their State. “Never in history 
has the American housewife been so in- 
terested in learning all about homemak- 
ing,’ —thus went one of the newspaper 
articles relative to the part the Aux- 
iliary took in promoting this event, May 
4th through the 11th. 

“Of particular value from the adult 
point of view are the instructions given 
in home demonstration projects on 
clothing selection, care and handling of 
woolens, nutrition, and meal improve- 
ment. 

“Buyers of food and clothing should 
take every advantage of the facilities at 
hand to familiarize themselves with var- 
ious laws insuring many safeguards 
when purchasing food and clothing. Re- 


Mrs. Merle Drake, right, president of the Idaho Auxiliary, and Mrs. J. W. Robertson, Twin 


Falls, Idaho, discuss handwork in wool for displays during Home Demonstration Week. 


The National Woo! Grower 
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cently a producer of synthetics said, 
‘We will soon make cashmere so much 
like wool it will seem identical to the 


laymen.’ 


“Buyers of clothing do not want to be 
fooled. They desire certain fabrics for 
yarious reasons—health, wear, and ap- 
pearance. The Wool Products Labeling 
Act assures buyers of the wool content 
and protects the consuming public 
against misrepresentations. The only 
precaution they need to take is: ‘Look 
for the label!’ If it does not give the 
percentage of wool—no matter how the 
garment may look, it undoubtedly is not 
wool.” 


Besides getting much valuable news- 
paper publicity, the Idaho ladies were 
on the air over Radio Station KID on 
May 6th, acquainting its listeners with 
the work of the home demonstration 
workers and reminding them to see the 
display of lamb by-products the Aux- 
iliary sponsored in the windows of the 
c.C. Anderson store in Idaho Falls dur- 
ing “Home Demonstration Week.” 


Among the numerous commodities on 
the market today which are made from 
lamb pelts and which were on display 
during this week at Anderson’s store in 
Idaho Falls were rugs or chair throws 
made from the tanned pelts; leather 
goods made into ladies’ purses, shoes, 
billfolds, chamois and novelties; lano- 
lated products; face cream, powder, lip- 
stick, hair oil, soap and shampoo; and 
handmade articles made from the pulled 
wool such as dolls, place cards, party 
favors, lapel ornaments, and animal 
toys. 


Elsewhere in Idaho, “Home Demon- 
stration Week” was also co-sponsored 
by the Blackfoot Auxiliary. 


They carried out an attractive display 
at the Idaho Power Company at Black- 
foot showing many clever and useful 
articles of wool materials and yarns. 
These articles were made by members 
of the local chapter and their State 
President, Mrs. Merle L. Drake. An 
“attention-getter” at this exhibit was 
the colorful vase of feather flowers, the 
handiwork of Mrs. Stella Hansen. 


The Blackfoot newspaper carried an 
article describing the display and pub- 
licizing the value of wool to the nation- 
al economy. 


Executive Meeting 


Though joining in celebrating “Home 
Demonstration Week” has been one of 
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the major projects of the Idaho aux- 
iliaries, news comes from the execu- 
tive board meeting of the Idaho group 
at Twin Falls in April, that 4-H awards 
will be continued and also the baz- 
aars, for which these ladies are becom- 
ing renowned. 


Three cash awards will be offered in 
each of the four districts of Idaho. 
These awards will be given for the most 
outstanding garment from 100 per cent 
wool material. 


It was also decided to hold social 
meetings at the summer and fall ram 


sales in the form of card parties. One 
is to be held at the home of Mrs. T. C. 
Bacon, Twin Falls, at the time of the 
Filer sale and one at the Bannock Ho- 
tel in Pocatello at the time of the fall 
sale. 


Mrs. John W. Jones of Hagerman, 
Idaho, and Mrs. Ted Edhelm of Good- 
ing, Idaho, were appointed key women 
for the South Central district. 


News from here and there shows 
Mrs. Merle L. Drake, Idaho Auxiliary 
president, and the new National Aux- 
iliary second vice president, has not 
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TO SEE THEM! 








OUR IMPORTED SUFFOLKS 


HAVE BEEN POPULAR AT THE NATIONAL RAM SALE 
YEAR AFTER YEAR BECAUSE THEY POSSESS THE 
SIZE AND QUALITY NECESSARY TO PRODUCE BETTER 
FLOCKS AND OUTSTANDING MARKET LAMBS. 


FIVE SUFFOLK LAMBS IMPORTED THIS SPRING—THE 
PICK OF THE BEST LAMBS IN ENGLAND—ARE NOW 
BEING GROOMED FOR THE NATIONAL. YOU’LL WANT 


OUR HAMPSHIRES 


HAVE BEEN CONSISTENT IN QUALITY FOR 30 YEARS. 
AT THIS YEAR’S NATIONAL WE WILL OFFER TWO 
OUTSTANDING STUDS AND ONE CHOICE REGISTERED 
PEN. YOU’LL ALSO WANT TO SEE OUR CHOICE LOT 
OF SUFFOLK-HAMPSHIRE CROSSBRED YEARLINGS. 


H. L. FINCH & SONS 


SODA SPRINGS, IDAHO 
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been idle this past spring and early sum- 
mer. In company with Mrs. Claus 
Burstedt, she met with the Lemhi 
County Lady Wool Growers at the time 
of the wool growers’ meeting in Salmon, 
Idaho. A full report of the 1946 activi- 
ties of the State and the highlights of 
the San Francisco convention were dis- 
cussed and a wool display shown. 


Mrs. Drake also attended the spring 
meeting of the Blackfoot Women’s Aux- 
iliary held at the beautiful ranch home 
of Mrs. Varall Smith, north of Black- 
foot, in May. A three-course luncheon 
was served, a short business meeting 


held and the remainder of the after- 
noon was spent visiting, sewing, and 
playing games. Mrs. Margaret John- 
son was co-hostess at this delightful 
meeting. 

In April Mrs. Drake met with the 
wool grower ladies of southern Idaho. 
Purpose of the meeting was to get the 
counsel and opinions of wool growers’ 
wives on a number of activities by 
which they can help promote and foster 
better appreciation of the products, 
wool and lamb. 

The month of March saw Mrs. Drake 
at the annual meeting of the Lemhi 


























USE SUFFOLK RAMS 





FOR EARLY MATURITY 
MORE WEIGHT FOR 
EXCELLENT FOR CROSSBREEDING 
NO WOOL BLINDNESS 
SMALL HEADS — EASY LAMBING 
FEEDERS AND PACKERS 
PREFER SUFFOLKS 


For List of Breeders Write 


AMERICAN SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 


C. W. HICKMAN, Secretary, Moscow, Idaho 
“Recognized by the Canadian National Livestock Records” 


AGE 
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County Wool Growers’ Associaton, Aj 
this time she gave a talk on by-products 
of lamb. 





GATES 


Ornate gates 

Simple gates 

And gates a joy to see; 

Solid gates 

Broken gates 

No gates where gates should be: 
Gates of poles 

Gates of wire 

Yes, gates of anything 


Tell of him 
Who lives behind 


By the way they swing. 
—Dorothy Pye Barrett 








Arizona Convention 


(Continued from page 21) 


relinquished by the War Department) for 
use by those agencies of the State that can 
most effectively utilize the land resources 
for the public welfare. Further request 
that consideration be given to the utilization 
of that portion of the reservation suitable t 
the grazing of domestic livestock by the 
University of Arizona for the purpose of in- 
struction and research in animal husbandry 


5. “Whereas, in 1944, the Association had 
the good fortune of having former Secretary 
Harry B. Embach return to his duties as 
secretary-treasurer; and whereas in tokel 
of this good fortune certain of our members 
decided it was a fit occasion to hold a barbe- 
cue and kill the fatted lamb; and whereas 
these members spared no time or effort 
in making that occasion such an enjoyable 
affair that each year since 1944 they hav 
been called upon to repeat the performance 
and have continued to provide members of 
the Arizona Wool Growers Association an 
their guests at the annual meeting a feast 
they would long remember; now, therefore 
be it resolved that we extend Jose Antoni 
Manterola and Frank Aussa our sincer 
thanks and request that they, with thei 
ladies, be invited to attend the midwinie! 
party as honored guests of the Association 


The big crowd which gathered in the 
evening at the Rogers Lake ranch 0 
Tony Monterola was more than ample 
evidence that the Arizona boys reall) 
know how to put on a good barbecue. 
After enjoying the excellent food, woo 
growers and friends attended a dance 
in the Hotel Monte Vista. 

E.E.M. 


The National Woo! Grower 
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Around the 
Range 
Country 


Around the Range Country is the 
individual sheepman’s section of the 
National Wool Grower and is open for 
reports of range and livestock condi- 
tions and other information or expres- 
sions of opinion on problems of interest 
to shheepmen generally. 


The reports of conditions preceding 
sheepmen’s letters in each state in 
Around the Range Country are taken 
from the telegraphic summaries for 
the week ending July 22, 1947, as pub- 
lished in the Weekly Weather and 
Crop Bulletin, U. S. Department of 
Commerce. 


July commenced with mild, showery 
veather in the northern Rocky Moun- 
tain area, where pastures showed con- 
siderable improvement. Ranges and 
pastures were becoming dry in parts of 
the Southwest, however, and the stock 
water supply in that region was low. 
Pastures elsewhere were good to very 
good, but rain was needed in northern 
and central areas west of the Rockies. 
Harvesting a heavy hay crop was fav- 
ored by much fair weather. 


Hot, sunny days during mid-July in 
the Southwest and on the California 
Coast caused rapid drying of soil. Live- 
stock, although in generally good con- 
dition, showed some shrinkage in New 
Mexico and south-central Texas. 


Temperatures reached 100° in Tex- 
asand the Southwest, occasionally ex- 
ceeding 110° in Arizona and adjacent 
areas as July waned. Warm and most- 
ly dry weather in the Far West result- 
ed in further drying of the range. Live- 
stock were in generaliy good condition 
but rains were needed to improve pas- 
turage in the Great Plains and the Far 
West. 


ARIZONA 


Generally hot and dry. Rains benefited 
Tanges in some areas, but no appreciable 
tun-off into irrigation reservoirs. Livestock 
water low. 
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Phoenix, Maricopa County 


It is very dry here; the range is much 
drier than in previous years and the 
spring feed is burned up (July 1). 
There have been serious spring losses 
in Navajo-Indian-owned sheep. 


More lambs were saved this year 
than a year ago; however, actual fig- 
ures are not available. We did not have 
sufficient help during lambing, which, 
was done last November, but we did 
have good weather. Fat lambs have 
sold at 224 cents per pound the last 


ten days. Shorn fine-wool yearlings 
are going at $18. 

My wool had a shrink of 60 percent 
and was graded 4B. I received $1.15 per 
pound, on wool from feeder lambs, or a 
little more than in 1947. I have received 
no report yet on regular 1947 wool; it is 
probably being graded. All wool, except 
from the north, was shorn and shipped 
before April 15. 

The shearing labor contract included 
a tier and tromper. Plant men received 
29 and 30 cents, which is the same rate 
as a year ago. 

We do not have sufficient young 








ONE OF OUR STUD RAMS FOR 
THE SALE 


See You at THE NATIONAL 


Will have five hundred ewes for sale, 
September delivery 


JOHN K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET FARM 


MT. PLEASANT, UTAH 




















OUR UNDEFEATED CHAMPION RAM— 


GRAND CHAMPION IN SANPETE 
COUNTY, UTAH, FOUR TIMES— is 
the sire of two of the single studs at 
this year's NATIONAL. One of these 
studs, 
steps,” 
year's Sanpete County Rambouillet 
Show. 


Our pen of five registered rams for 
the NATIONAL also won first and 
second places in pens of three at the 
same show. 

Our Rambouillets have good size, long staple wool, and are full 
of pep—the best we have ever offered at the NATIONAL RAM SALE 


NIELSON SHEEP COMPAN 


“following in his father’s foot- 
was Grand Champion at this 


EPHRAIM, 
UTAH 
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herders in this section. Coyotes num- 


ber about the same as last year. 
K. P. Pickrell 


CALIFORNIA 


Warmth in the interior facilitated grain 
harvest and haying. Pastures and ranges 


poor. 


COLORADO 


Temperatures averaged somewhat below 
Moisture near normal. Pastures, 
ranges and livestock continue good to ex- 


normal. 

cellent. 

IDAHO 
Mostly hot and dry. 


dition exceptionally 


good. 
ranges drying rapidly. 





Quality Rambouillets| 


We'll be at the National Ram Sale again this year with an outstanding 


selection from our fine 


was the best we had ever sent, but this year it’s even better. 





DON’T MISS OUR CONSIGNMENT 


BEAL & SONS 


epuram GEORGE L. 


flock of Rambouillets. 


Our last year’s consignment 





UTAH 








RAMBOUILLETS 





American Rambouillets are the all-important 
range sheep of the West, producing an excel- 
lent quality of both fine wool and mutton. 
hey are hardy, long lived, heavy shearers, 
early ‘‘lambers’’ and their herding and graz- 
= qualities are a notable teature. 

ambouillets need not be crossed. They are 
an ideal sheep in their purity. Experiments 
have proved this. 

Proper selection of ewes and use of the 
long stapled, smooth rams within present 
Rambouillet range herds will give greater in- 
crease in wool and mutton production vaiue 
than crossbreeding to other breeds. 

For literature and breeders’ list write: 


THE AMERICAN RAMBOUILLET 
SHEEP BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
San Angelo, Texas 

President Vice-President 
Virgil J. Powell W. C. (Bill) Olsen 
San Angelo, Texas Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
Geneva Caldwell 


-ir s 
San Angelo. Texas 
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YOU’LL ENJOY THE SHEEP DOG 
TRIALS AT NORTH SALT LAKE, 
UTAH, AUGUST 24th, 4 p.m. 


NATIONAL RAM SALE 
AUGUST 25-26 


sy 


WE ARE CONSIGNING 


20 Head of our outstanding 


RAMBOUILLET RAMS 
to the 
NATIONAL RAM SALE 


Our RAMBOUILLET Rams 


have proved very successful breeders 
wherever used. 


DON’T MISS THEM AT THE SALE! 


GEORGE A. JORGENSON 
»& SON 
Ephraim, Utah 


Experienced in producing what 
the sheepman needs . . . quality 
- +. Service... rugged, sturdy 


: 
* 
faa 
= 
a 
F 
= 


rams. 





Seattered thunder- 
storms in higher mountains. Livestock con- 
Intermediate 





Glenns Ferry, Elmore County 


We enjoyed good lambing weathe, 
here, with about the same number g 
lambs saved as a year ago. Shorn year]. 
ing crossbred ewes are selling from $y 
to $22.50. 

Range conditions since June 1 hay. 
been about average, possibly a litt) 
drier (July 5). The feed was better thay 
in previous years but dried up mor 
quickly. 

Coyotes are less numerous in this 
section because of the effective use of 
poison. 

Worth Montgomery 


MONTANA 


Temperatures continued about normal 
Light scattered showers mostly in central, 
Soil moisture becoming deficient east of Dj. 
vide. Ranges continue in good condition, 
but showing signs of dryness. 


NEVADA 


Dry and hot with a few showers in south 
Ranges extremely dry. 


NEW MEXICO 


Normal temperatures, with general shovw- 
ers. Still some dry areas in south. Ranges 
good in north, improved in south. Livestock 
in mostly good condition. 


Clovis, Curry County 


In this area, wool prices are some- 
what lower than a year ago. Coyotes 
have increased because of the lack of 
trappers. Feed is very short on the 
range; there has been no rain for the 
past 60 days (July 15). An average 
lamb crop was raised this year. 

P. E. Jordan 


Flying H, Chaves County 


My wool had a shrink of 57 percent 
this year. Fleece prices averaged $9, 
which is about 50 cents per fleece high- 
er than in 1946. About 40,000 pounds 
of wool has been sold since April 1 
direct to dealers, with an average 
shrink of 62 percent. 

Feeder lambs are being contracted 
for fall delivery at 17 cents, compared 
to 13 cents a year ago. Fine-wool shorn 
yearling ewes are $15 to $16, while 
crossbreds are $16 to $18. 

We saved about 10 percent mort 
lambs this year, and the same is true 
throughout the district. 

Feed is very short and dry (Jul 
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DORNEY COL UMBIAS 


FOR GREATER WOOL AND 
LAMB PRODUCTION 
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High Selling Ram at Western Columbia Sheep Breeders Association Sale, 
Ogden, Utah, October 5, 1946, Produced and Sold By Us 


Offering 18 Choice Registered Yearling Rams at Colorado Wool 
Growers Ram Sale, Denver, Colorado, August 21. 


PLEASE INSPECT THEM. 


Let’s attend and make a real success of this Denver Sale. Its central location and excel- 
lent transportation facilities make it very practical for western sheepmen. 


OFFERING A LIMITED NUMBER OF RAM LAMBS 
FOR OCTOBER DELIVERY 


We believe you pay for Columbia Rams whether you use them or not. 


C. W. DORNEY 


MONTE VISTA, COLORADO 
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IMPROVE YOUR FLOCK 
USE 
MEULEMAN PANAMAS 


Get more mutton and wool. Smooth, 
large, deep thick bodies. Shear 18 to 
20 lbs. of quarter to three-eighths blood 
wool. Bred for 20 years. 


SEE MY OFFERING AT THE 
NATIONAL 


1 yearling stud—a splendid ram—and 
ten ram lambs. 


HARRY MEULEMAN & SONS 
Rupert, Idaho 


Rams and a few ewes for sale at the 
ranch. 


15). Range conditions are about the 
same as in the 3 preceding years. 

There are fewer coyotes in this vi- 
cinity, as we have personally paid trap- 
pers. 

A. Clement Hendricks 





HOOTEN COLUMBIAS 


Gold Dust 8684, 1946 National Grand Cham- 
pion Columbia Ram Heads Our Registered 
Flock of Over 1,000. 

Write for free leaflet and price list 


HOOTEN STOCK FARM, Bordulac, No. Dakota 

















M. L. Buchanan, Secretary 
W. A. Denecke, President 


COLUMBIAS 


More Wool More Mutton 
Address inquiries to 
Columbia Sheep Breeders Ass‘n. 


of America 


Box 2466 — State College Station 
Fargo, North Dakota 











Buy. Bonds 


Go places with 


., LLL heen 


are ~™ ®@Developed to give 
2 the biggestreturnsin wool 
and meat, to withstand 
hardship and thrive under a 
minimum of care, the Corrie- 
dale Breed is ‘custom-built’ 
on every point. 
® The one breed that's sweep- 
ing the country in popularity 
—the one breed that’s popu- 
lar from California to Maine. 
Prolific, good flockers, quiet- 
dispositioned—the pride of 
every man who owns them. 
@ Write for new il- 
lustrated Booklet D. 
It tells the complete 
story about Corrie- 


| doles—the Dual- 
Purpose breed. 


Fredric S. Hultz, Secretary 
AMERICAN CORRIEDALE 
ASSOCIATION, INC. 

1007 Sheridan St. LARAMIE, WYO. 





YELLOWSTONE PUREBRED SHEEP BREEDERS 
ASSOCIATION 


ANNUAL RAM SALE 


September 20—1 p.m. 
BILLINGS PUBLIC STOCKYARDS—Billings, Montana 


200 RAMS 


Reliable, responsible Montana Breeders offer their best Rams for your 


inspection. 


RAMBOUILLETS 
TARGHEES 
COLUMBIAS 


A sale of quality Range and Stud Rams 


HAMPSHIRES 
SUFFOLK-HAMPSHIRE 
CROSSBREDS 


L. E. SEDGWICK, Auctioneer 


Address Inquiries to MRS. MARY GILES, Secretary-Treasurer 
LIMESTONE, MONTANA 
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OREGON 


Coast cloudy and cool; rainfall li 


it. In- 
terior of west mostly clear, without r.infal), 
but seasonably warm. East generally clear. 


little rainfall. Temperatures sea onably 
warm. East generally clear; little rainfalj 
Temperatures seasonably warm. Livestock 


in good condition. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


Warm days first half; nights cool. Light 
to heavy local showers 16th and light ty 
moderate general showers on weekend. Hay. 
ing rapid progress. 


Grenville, Day County 


The lambing season in this district 
was not the best. Due to abnormal 
weather, the lamb crop is below normal 
in most cases. Feed was scarce in spite 
of the open winter. May was cool and 
dry; June was about normal; and July, 
up to the present (the 15th), has been 
warm with showers. 


The feed situation is about the same 
as last year. Labor is not plentiful and 
wages are extremely high. Small farm 
flocks prevail here, and they are 
dwindling. 


Last year’s wool prices averaged 43 
and 44 cents. This year, most of the 
growers pooled their wool. Considering 
costs of raising and marketing sheep 
and wool, current wool prices are way 
out of line. In fact, considering other 
agricultural commodities and operat- 
ing expenses, the wool price has been 
out of line since 1941. Politics so 
thoroughly dominate the legislative 
program that the picture becomes more 
confusing daily. Why not give the wool 
grower protection to which he is en- 
titled? Foreign countries are reaping 
the benefits of America. 


I am in favor of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation’s purchasing wool 
at 1946 price levels. I think it would be 
difficult to ever find any legislation 
which would suit the wool trade. It 
seems odd that the industry support- 
ing the wool dealers is now opposed by 
these same dealers. It is impossible for 
any wool grower to understand why 
anyone making $96,000 a year net in- 
come from handling wool is not even 
willing that the grower back on the 
farm or ranch receive prices high 
enough to enable him to stay in busi- 
ness. 


We have fewer coyotes in this area 
than a year ago because of airplane 
hunters. 


Hans Raedsch 


The National Woo! Grower 
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TEXAS 


Lack of rain being felt except on High 

Plains where adequate. Growth of range 
feed at standstill, except in northwest. 
Cured feed continued to supply fair forage. 
Livestock generally holding flesh on dry 
grass. 


UTAH 


Light showers in south, elsewhere dry and 
warm with week ending very hot. Soil mois- 
ture being rapidly depleted. 


Fairview, Sanpete County 


Ranges are in good condition but 
need moisture. Feed is good and a little 
above average for the past three years; 
itis a little later on the higher ranges, 
however, than a year ago (July 15). 
Lambing yields are from 5 to 10 per- 
cent better this year than last. 


Feeders have been contracted for fall 
delivery at 19 cents with fat end, com- 
pared to 16 cents in 1946; crossbred 
ewe lambs are also being contracted at 
19 cents, against 16 cents a year ago. 
Fine-wool shorn yearling ewes are $18 
and crossbreds, $20. 


A few wool clips got in under the 
April 15 deadline; one clip netted about 
42 cents. The shrink is lower than last 
year. 


Forest Service cuts this year are just 
acontinuation of the cuts last year and 
none of the growers feel very good 
about the matter, hoping the investiga- 
tion of the Congressional committee 
will give some security to users of the 
forest. 


The Advisory Board of the Manti Na- 
tional forest undertook a vigorous pois- 
on campaign last year, and under the 
direction of Mr. O. W. Morris of the 
Fish and Wildlife Service, we feel the 
results obtained have justified the be- 
lief that with the system used we can 
eradicate coyotes. From all reports, it 
appears the loss during lambing has 
been the least we have ever had. The 
campaign included the dropping of bait 
from planes, which we feel did a lot of 
good. 


I feel we should use more of the 
bounty money for poison and forget the 
bounty. We know of a large number 
of coyotes having been poisoned and 
later found and taken in, for which the 
bounty was paid. The bounty costs too 
much for what we get out of it. 


L. L. Petersen 
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Hyrum, Cache County 


No wool in this section has been sold 
direct to dealers since April 15. Coyotes 
are less numerous here because of the 
use of a new poison. 


Weather and feed conditions since 
July 1 have been good, comparing fav- 
orably to previous years (July 9). The 
percentage of lambs saved is about the 
same as a year ago. It is rumored that 
a number of lambs have been contract- 
ed for fall delivery at 18 cents to 20 
cents. The 1946 price was 16 cents. 


I have followed the articles in the 
Wool Grower on public lands. To sell 
the lands to the stockmen may be the 
extreme thing to do; however, it does 
seem that something could be done to 
provide more security for the stockmen 
and less dictatorial power for Govern- 
ment administrators in controversial 
matters. 

Leland Peterson 


WASHINGTON 


Temperatures averaged above normal. 
Precipitation scattered and scant. Current 
deficiencies of rainfall caused some de- 
terioration of upland pastures, while above- 
normal temperatures increased insect pop- 
ulation; otherwise weather ideal for season, 
with harvesting delay at minimum. 


Colfax, Whitman County 


I love to read “Around the Range 
Country.” I have just read Colonel 
Wentworth’s “Shepherd’s Empire.” In- 
teresting to me were the following sta- 
tistics concerning the purchase of 1,000 
ewes by a Texas sheepman in 1877: 


Purchase of 1,000 ewes that will 
shear 4 pounds 
PR ce 


Hire of two men to build pens and 


| ean ee RE ean den one cet aan e 2.00 
Herders’ wages, $12 board, 6 as per 
ne SESE NSS. 5 SNS rie © ee. 16.00 
1,200 pounds of salt @ 2 cents ........ 24.00 
es ga a rs 3.00 
le 2k a! aes 10.00 
‘T Wo bedding Guialwem -.5.......20.2.24.5.5.. 5.00 
Axe ($1), bells for sheep (75c) .... 1.75 
WANE IVE ov cca ceecademsensonceneenes 2.50 
TS ka 8 ee eee 1.00 
$3,565.25 
oo Rens «Son Sees eee 60.00 
Pair of native ponies ........................ 50.00 
ee eens is 4.00 
Medicine for killing screw worms 1.50 
$ 115.50 
DEBITS 
October 1: 
Original investment ........................-- $3,565.25 
Wagon and Pomies: ..............-.--.....-.- 110.00 
Harness and Medicine .................... 5.50 








COLUMBIA 


oe) ol 3 
The AbhAmenrican hroed 


Developed by the U.S. 
Department of Animal Industry 


RAISE THESE BIG 
MONEY MAKERS 


PAON. AND TUES. 


OCTOBER 


13-14 


MINOT 


NORTH OAKOTA 





Write for 
FREE CATALOG 
Address: E. M. Gregory 
Sales Manager 
701 Black Bldg., Fargo 


3 


9 





Wages for Mexican and wife, 7 


8 ee ee 112.00 
Board for same, 7 months, $70 ........ 70.00 
Creamy fee 40. Pais)... ....2:........- 20.00 
Shearing 1720 sheep (including 6 

mos. lambs) @ 4 cents ................ 68.80 


Hauling 5875 pounds of wool to 
|. i Sa eee ee 
Public weighing of 24 sacks of wool 2.40 


Cost of 24 sacks @ 60 cents ............ 14.40 
10 pounds twine at 15 cents ............ 1.50 
Needle for sewing sacks ................ 10 

$3,999.33 


Credits: 

May ist, 4000 pounds wool, 25c ......$1,000.00 

October 1, sale of wool from 1750 
6-month lambs averaging 2}/2 
a 

Sale of 950 ewes at $38 ...................... 2,850.00 


Sale of 750 lambs at $8 .................... 2,250.00 
VN OO ee eee 300.00 
2 eee 10.00 
Bedding, $4, Axe 50c; Bells 75c .... 5.25 
Wagon $50; Wagon cover, $1.50 .... 51.50 
EIN Ct NON, os .cn 0055-2 co cneverencsencs 50.00 
Ine secnnevepunssaneiedl 3.00 
$6,988.50 

RNIN ecco se spdcdesnch cess peerccscorceees 3,999.33 
J. | OE aenereere $2,989.17 


What a difference 70 years can make 
—my expense per ewe this year will 


run $16. G. E. Schiffner 


WYOMING 


Moderately heavy showers in east and 
parts of Park and Big Horn Countries. Tem- 
peratures averaged slightly above normal. 
Subsoil moisture still good in most sections. 
Haying in progress and showing heavy crop. 
Grass best in years. Livestock excellent. 


Leo, Carbon County 


About 500,000 pounds of wool have 
been sold in this area since April 15. 
The grade was Fine with a shrink of 68 
to 66 percent and brought 37 cents to 
39 cents per pound. 

The summer range is beautiful (July 
1); feed conditions could be no better. 
There is no comparison between this 
year’s range and those of the last sev- 
eral years. 

We saved 6 percent more lambs this 
year than a year ago; 81 percent were 
marked. Feeder lambs are going at 17 
cents, compared to 14 and 15% cents 
in 1946. 

We have no coyotes in this area, 
having cleaned them up with thallium 
poison. 

R. D. & E. B. Campbell 


Feed Outlook 


HE United States Department of Ag- 
riculture forecasts a 1947 corn crop 
of 2,612,809,000 bushels, which is about 
675,116,000 bushels under last year’s 
record crop but about equal to the 
1936-45 annual average. 
The story would have been a differ- 
ent one, with the deluge in the corn 
belt at the beginning of the planting 








"The Event of the Tear! : 





WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 10 


REGISTERED EWES 


FROM THE OLDEST PRIVATE FLOCK IN 


Fargo, N. D. 


225 











AMERICA WILL BE SOLD AT AUCTION 


White’s concentrated breeding has been 
winning championships at the National 
Shows every year. Leading breeders are 
proud of eir Columbias with ‘White 
Breeding.” Here’s your opportunity to 
ut some White Columbia Ewes into your 
flock. DON’T MISS IT. 


FOR FULL DETAILS—ADDRESS BOX 2466—Fargo, North Dakota 
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season, had it not been for modern ma. 
chinery which made it possible to get 
the corn planted speedily as soon as the 
weather permitted. 

The oat crop is estimated at 1,274. 
454,000 bushels, or about 20 percent 
under the amount harvested last year. 
while the barley yield is forecast a 
268,319,000 bushels as compared to 
263,350,000 bushels last year. Alto. 
gether the total reduction in feed grains 
is estimated at about 900,000,000 bush. 
els from a year ago. 

The estimate on production of high 
protein feed crops for 1947, however, 
is better than that for feed grains. The 
soybean acreage is up 10 percent, cot- 
ton nearly 20 percent, and that for flax 
is materially larger than a year ago, 
Other favorable factors in the feed sit- 
uation are the record supply of hay, 
with the 1947 crop estimated at 103. 
000,000 tons plus a carryover of 16 mil- 
lion tons, a national average pasture 
situation well above any July in twen- 
ty years, and a record wheat crop. 

A wheat production of 1,435,551,000 
bushels—the largest on record for this 
country—is expected. This is 24 per- 
cent greater than last year’s crop and 
61 percent above the ten-year average. 
Also the reduction in grain consuming 
animal units means that the supply of 
grain per animal unit will be larger 
than in five of the past ten crop years, 
in the opinion of the Department of Ag- 
riculture. Winter wheat production is 
listed as 1,093,071,000 bushels and that 
of spring wheat, 316,822,000 bushels. 





SHEEPMAN’S CALENDAR 
1947— 


August 21: Colorado Ram Sale, Denver. 

August 25-26: National Ram Sale, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

September 8: Fremont County Ram Sale, Lake- 
view, Oregon. 

September 10: White’s Columbias, Fargo, N. D. 

September 20: Yellowstone Purebred Sheep Breed- 
ers’ Sale, Billings, Montana. 

September 23-24: Wyoming Ram Sale, Casper, 
Wyoming. 

September 27: Idaho Range Ram Sale, Pocatello. 

October 3: Craig Ram Sale, Craig, Colorado. 

October 4-11: Pacific International Livestock Ex- 
position, Portland. 

October 13-14: National Columbia Sheep Sale, 
Minot, North Dakota. 

October 18-25: American Royal Livestock Show, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 

November 1-9: Grand National Livestock Exposi- 
tion, San Francisco. 

November 16-20: Ogden Livestock Show, Ogden. 

November 29-December 4: Great Western Live- 
stock Show, Los Angeles, California. 

November 29-December 6: International Livestock 
Exposition, Chicago. 
1948— 


January 16-24: 
Denver, Colorado. 
January 16-24: 
Denver, Colorado. 


National Western Stock Shov, 


National Western Wool Shov, 


The National Woo! Grower 
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Competition is the keystone of our system of free 
enterprise. ‘““Meeting competition” has stimulated 
progress and increased efficiency in all phases of 
our agricultural and industrial life. 


Agriculture, the basic and original industry of 
this country, has developed rapidly and prospered 
through open competition. In competing for the 
food and fiber markets of a growing and progres- 
sive nation, farmers and ranchers have consistently 
increased their efficiency and capacity to produce. 
This highly successful system, combined with hard 
work and ingenuity, has given stability and world- 
wide prominence to American Agriculture. 


The meat packing industry is also highly com- 
petitive. Some 4,000 meat processing plants and 
over 20,000 local slaughterers compete for daily 


Rancher Farmer County Agent Veterinarian 
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Rural Youth Transportation 


ANOTHER STRIKING PARALLEL! @& 


COMPETITION 


te ~ 


a% is 


=~ 





supplies of livestock. In the wholesale and retail 
meat markets, keen competition is reflected in the 
daily and hourly fluctuations in the price and move- 
ment of meat products. Business survival in this 
field demands continuous initiative and “know- 
how” to keep operating costs at a minimum... to 
produce uniform, high quality products... and to 
maintain modern merchandising methods. 


The parallel success of these industries in the past 
clearly indicates the need of a strong competitive 
system in the years ahead. 


\\ Lr\ L/ 


MEAT PACKERS AND PROVISIONERS 
Chicago ¢ Kansas City « New York 
Los Angeles . Oklahoma City 
Omaha « Albert lea e Cedar Rapids 








PULLING TOGETHER FOR GREATER SERVICE AND MUTUAL BENEFIT 


Processor Retailer 


Marketing Agent 
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Ranch Supply Headquarters | 
YOUR PURINA DEALER 





IN PURINA CHECKERS 


Helps Bring Breeding Stock through Winter 
IN GOOD SHAPE 


You’re ahead with the Winter range 
supplement that helps keep stock in 
shape for the biggest Spring crops. 
Perhaps you noticed during the war 
the large number of large outfits that 
turned to Purina Checkers. They found 
that the variety of proteins, carbohy- 
drates and minerals in Purina Check- 
ers does help to make big lamb and 
calf crops. This year... before you 
buy or book any feed...make it a 
point to see your Purina Dealer. Buy 
the feed that’s known as “tops” across 
the range — Purina Checkers. 


ALSTON PURINA COMPANY 


DENVER + POCATELLO « FT. WORTH 


| 
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The Lamb Markets 


ORDER THEM EARLY 


Traffic Manager Charles E. Blaine 
recommends that shippers order stock 
cars, in writing, for livestock loading 
as far in advance of the date required 
as possible; also that shippers retain 
acopy of their orders. By so doing, per- 
haps stockmen can avoid some of the 
losses which occurred during the two 
previous years by reason of the short- 
age of stock cars and early storms in 
the north Mountain-Pacific territory. 


There is a severe shortage of box 
and refrigerator cars throughout the 
Nation; hence stock cars are being 
used whenever possible for transporta- 
tion of commodities other than live- 
stock. Therefore, the above advice is 
important. 





MIDWESTERN MARKETING 
TRENDS 


HE decentralization trend in live- 

stock marketing continues. At least. 
that seems to be true in the Midwest. 
This trend began in the thirties and 
was boosted considerably during the 
wartime meat shortages. Two decades 
ago the average farmer took his live- 
stock to the nearest shipping point and 
billed it to one of the large central 
stockyards. Today, many farmers, 
especially in the midwestern farm belt, 
merely telephone the commission buy- 
er at the nearest of several hundred 
small local stockyards and auction mar- 
kets to find out what price can be ex- 
pected for the livestock. 


In Indiana, there are now 138 State- 
licensed stockyards and 77 sale barns; 
that’s in addition to the bigger, federal- 
ly posted yards in Indianapolis, Lafay- 
ette, Evansville, Muncie and Fort 
Wayne. Iowa now has 175 of these local 
markets; Texas 157; and Nebraska, 117. 


The big marketing co-ops that had 
always operated through the major 
stockyards were hit hard by the de- 
centralization. With the big packers 
depending less and less on the major 
markets for their supplies, there was 
less aggressive bidding for the co-op’s 
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offerings. Their answer has been to 
open local yards of their own. 


A Cycle? 


Some officials in the Department of 
Agriculture believe the increasing de- 
centralization in the Midwest is only a 
phase. They feel that the Midwest is 
going through the same cycle that 
southwestern States did years ago, 
where there were once several times 
the small auction markets now oper- 
ating. 


Department of Agriculture officials 
have also expressed doubts that farm- 
ers get the price advantage out of the 
local markets that they think they do. 
They don’t believe that these small 
markets can replace the big stockyards, 
because there is not enough concen- 
trated buying power. They say that 
in the long run the farmer gets a better 
deal by selling his stock in a big market 
through an experienced broker. 


It has been contended that large cen- 
tral markets have been an important 
factor in setting livestock values. If 
this is true, they can only be effective 
if they have an ample supply of live- 
stock on which prices can be based. 


Contracting 


Representative July lamb sales in 
Montana are as follows: Dupuyer area, 
1600 mixed whitefaced lambs, fall de- 
livery, $17.75 per hundred; Cascade 
area, 1800 blackfaced mixed lambs, fall 
delivery, $18. In the Fairfield area, 
1500 whitefaced wether lambs brought 
$18.50; these are to be fed on beet tops 
and are for December delivery. 


In the Craig and Hayden sections of 
Colorado, 20,000 to 30,000 fat and feed- 
er lambs have been purchased from $20 
to $20.50, f.0.b. shipping point, Septem- 
ber 1 to October 5 delivery. It is report- 
ed these will be around 60 to 70 percent 
fat lambs weighing around 80 to 85 
pounds. 

Mixed fine-wool lambs in the Lake- 
view area of Oregon have been con- 
tracted this summer at 18 and 19 cents 
per pound, f.o.b. shipping point, Sep- 
tember delivery. 


PUBLIC MARKET PRICES 
Week ending July 5 


Good and Choice spring lambs sold 
on various markets during the week, 
mostly from $23.50 to $24.50. However, 
a top of $26 was reached in Louisville, 
Kentucky. Good and Choice 89- to 
92-pound Idaho lambs brought $24 to 
$24.25 at Sioux City, with 80- to 87- 
pound Idaho feeders at $21.75. 


Old crop shorn lambs with number 
1 and 2 pelts, grading Medium to 
Choice, sold at various markets from 
$17.50 to $22.25. Shorn, aged slaughter 
ewes sold from $8 down. 


Week ending July 12 


An advance in spring lamb prices of 
from 50c to $1.50 during the week was 
attributed to several factors; namely, 
continued light receipts, higher dressed 
lamb prices, and a sharp upturn in cat- 
tle and hog prices. Old-crop shorn 
lambs and yearlings gained nearly as 
much, while slaughter ewes closed 
strong to 75 cents higher. Demand for 
feeding lambs and breeding ewes also 
broadened. 


At Ogden, Good and Choice Idaho 
spring lambs brought $25.50 to $26. At 
Louisville, the top on Kentucky spring- 
ers was $26.50. Good and Choice native 
springers at Corn Belt markets brought 
$24.50 to $25.50. Dwindling supplies 
of old-crop, clipped lambs ranged down- 
ward in price from $22.50. Good and 
Choice shorn slaughter ewes sold from 
$7.50 to $8.25. A limited supply of 
Good to Choice new-crop feeding lambs 
sold at $18 to $21.75. 


Week ending July 19 


Good and Choice native spring lambs 
reached $27 at Chicago during the 
week, the highest lamb price in history 
for that market. The Ogden market 
also made history with a new top of 
$26.85, paid for five loads of 104-pound 
Idaho lambs. However, after advances 
early in the week, some markets 
showed considerable price drops and 
at the end of the week, prices were 
about steady with the previous week’s 
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close. Denver was the exception, 
where prices advanced $1 on the strict- 
ly Choice Colorados offered. 

Spring lambs closed the week at 
Chicago, mostly at $25.50. At Omaha, 





NOTICE 


TO OWNERS OF 


“ALL IN ONE CASTRATORS” 
FOR LAMBS 





We will give free service to all castrators 
mailed to us before October 1, 1947. We will re- 
condition, sharpen blades, etc.—make your ALL 
IN ONE like new. 

Only charge will be for parts needed, you pay 
postage to our factory and return; please send 
postage for return. 

Price of Castrator: $10.00 Postpaid. 
Note change of address: 


W. H. BATCHLER CO. 


GRAHAM. TEXAS 








CREDIT 
eAVAILABLEe 


Sheepmen — Cattlemen 


SEE US FOR YOUR RANGE 
AND FEEDER LOANS 


Prompt and Courteous Service 
Low Interest Rate 


UTAH LIVESTOCK PRODUCTION 
CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


206 Dooly Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah 








they sold mostly at $25.50 to $26. At 
Denver, strictly Good and Choice Colo- 
rados, including some from San Luis 
Valley, topped at $26.75, with others 
selling at $26 to $26.50. At Ogden, after 
the high point of the week, spring 
lambs sold mostly from $24.50 to $25.25 
with numerous loads of Good and 
Choice range feeding lambs at$22.25 to 
$22.50 At San Francisco, sorted Choice 
lambs brought $24 to $24.25. Supply 
there consisted mostly of extreme north 
coast and southern Oregon lambs. 
Good and Choice spring lambs topped 
the Fort Worth market at $24. 

Good and Choice shorn ewes sold at 
various points during the week mostly 
$7 to $8.75. One load of 151-pound 
Good and Choice shorn ewes brought 
$9 at Ogden. 


Week ending July 26 


In the New York meat trade, dressed 
lamb values declined $1 to $3 during 
the week. This, plus a reported drop 
in quality at some points, probably was 
responsible for lower slaughter lamb 
prices. 


At Chicago, spring lambs for the 
week were steady to 25 cents lower 
with a practical top of $24.75. At Oma- 
ha, they dropped $1, with Good and 
Choice natives selling mostly at $24. 
Slaughter lambs at Denver, however, 
closed the week largely steady with 
strictly Good and Choice Colorado 
spring lambs at $25 to $25.50, and other 
Good and Choice grades at $24 to $24.- 





50. At Ogden, around 41,000 heac solg 
on the market during the week and 
spring lambs there advanced 15 to 25 
cents. Good and Choice Idaho range 
lambs sold at Ogden during the week, 
mostly from $24 to $24.75. 

On the South San Francisco market, 
Choice North Coast wooled ; pring 
lambs weighing 85 to 90 pounds sold at 
$23.75 to $24. The week’s extreme top 
there was $24.25 on Good and Choice 
wooled 81-pound lambs with a 10 per. 
cent sort. Slaughter spring lambs at 
Fort Worth topped for the week at 
$22.50. However, strictly Good and 
Choice kinds were absent on that mar- 
ket. 

Good and Choice shorn slaughter 
ewes sold at various markets mostly at 
$7.50 to $9.50. 

Several loads of Good to Choice Ida- 
ho and Oregon feeding lambs weighing 
from 63 to 81 pounds sold in Omaha 
from $21.25 to $22.50. At Denver, a few 
lots of Good new-crop feeding lambs 
brought $20. At Ogden, feeding lambs 
sold mostly from $22.25 to $22.35. 

; KE. E. M. 








COLORADO RAM SALE CHANGE 

Prospective purchasers at the 
Colorado Ram Sale at Denver 
should plan on being there 
Thursday, August 21, as there 


will only be one day of the sale. 
































Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 











BRANDS 
MORE SHEEP 
PER GALLON 


STAYS ON 
SCOURS OUT 
BRANDS WET or DRY 

DOES NOT MAT FIBRES 
DOES NOT INJURE WOOL or HIDE 


Oldest, most widely used brand. Avail- 
able in black, red, green. Recommended 
and sold by leading wool associations. 
For sale also by dealers or direct from 
William Cooper & Nephews, Inc., 
1921 Clifton Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


for 40 years “‘The Standard Brand of the West” 
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Total U. S. Inspected 








1947 1946 

Slaughter, First Six Months ....... ee 10,401,763 
I ih wines teninistipad abagaesbicuchbadaclh July 19 July 20 
ibmunpratew at SZ Comber nnn cnstees 268,770 328,668 
Chicago Average Spring Lamb Prices: 

EE re Ce ee $ 25.75 20.92* 

Doom ae eed .............. 23.15 18.78* 
New York Western Dressed Lamb Prices: 

Chien, 36-49 pounds ....................................... 50.20 35.00-53.00 

Good, 30-40 pounds ......-:.........-<..2c. 47.80 33.25-48.00 

Commercial, All Weights ............0...00200000000000-.-. 44.80 30.50-43.00 

Federally Inspected Slaughter—June 

ECE es rae: 1,207,000 451,000 
I Se ronda e ak UE oe a 621,000 294,000 
NE SY ire eevee CEE eae MPO EMTS OTT 3,653,000 2,316,000 
IID 5:5: sncctnsncssombishaactehaisadtahatanishtdbdntteal 1,329,000 1,678,000 





————— 





——— 


* Does not include producer subsidy. This expired June 30, 1946. 
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‘The CENTRAL PUBLIC MARKET 
IS YOUR MARKET! 


YOU DON'T BELIEVE IT? WELL—IT’S TRUE AND HERE'S WHY— 
1. YOUR Government Establishes the Charges Which May Be As- 





sessed for Services Rendered at a Central Public Market! 


Market! 


2. YOUR Government Inspects All Livestock at a Central Public 


3. YOUR Commission Agent Offers Your Livestock Not to One— 


But to Many Buyers from All Over the Nation! 


SHIP YOUR NEXT CONSIGNMENT TO THE 


SIOUX CITY STOCK YARDS 


“One of the Largest Central Public Markets“ 














Who pays for bruises? 


Cuts and bruises are expensive—an esti- 
mated 50 million dollars is lost to the live- 
stock industry each year because of them. 
Owners of livestock pay the bill in the 
lowered prices they must accept for ani- 
mals. 


This tremendous annual loss in money is 
the price Nature charges for cruelty to 
her living creatures. For unless they are 
properly fed and cared for, cattle, sheep or 
hogs fail to reach the weight and quality 
of which they are capable. Overcrowding 
of animals in transit as they’re moved 
about the farm or taken to market—prod- 
ding or whipping to a point where bruises 


result—all this mistreatment results in a 
lowered market value for the livestock. 


Owners of livestock who are respons- 
ible for cuts and bruises may think some- 
one else takes the loss—but they are 
largely mistaken. Packers have to reflect 
these losses in the prices they offer for 
livestock. 


Remember, just as surely as she metes 
out punishment for cruelty to animals, 
Nature rewards those who treat them 
properly. Livestock that is raised and 
handled with care is certain to bring the 
maximum price the market can offer. 


ARMOUR ona company 
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UNION 






PACIFIC 


OF INDUSTRY 


ashington © 


TREMENDOUS WATER POWER 
LOW ELECTRIC RATES 
LEADER IN LUMBER 

BASIC METALS AND ORES 
LARGE AGRICULTURAL YIELD 
SOURCE OF SEA FOOD 
GATEWAY TO THE ORIENT 
EXCELLENT TRANSPORTATION 
FAST GROWING POPULATION 
SCENIC WONDERLAND 
















sk One of a series of ad- 
vertisements based on 
industrial opportuni- 
ties in the states 
served by the Union 
Pacific Railroad. 


Whe POWER is one of Washington’s 


most important industrial advantages. 
Two of the world’s greatest dams, Grand Cou- 
lee and Bonneville, make it possible to offer 
industry unusually low electric power rates. 


Lumber, coal, iron, nickel, chrome, aluminum 
—and other basic metals—are available “on the 
ground floor” for industrial purposes. 


The state’s tremendous yield of fruits and veg- 
etables, together with seafood, offers an imme- 







eo ob wc atoccccd 


diate supply to concerns engaged in processing 
and packing. 


Washington’s population has shown a great 
growth; providing a large local consumer mar- 
ket and source of industrial workers. 


The state also is a gateway to the Orient for 
export business. 


From a viewpoint of good living, the Evergreen 
State offers a year ’round scenic playground... 
excellent educational and cultural advantages. 


Excellent rail transportation, for shippers and 
travelers, is provided by Union Pacific. 


3k Address Industrial Department, Union 
Pacific Railroad, Omaha 2, Nebraska, for 





——_——— information regarding industrial sites. 


“ANG 
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THE STRATEGIC MIDDLE ROUTE 
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(olorado Convention 


(Continued from page 21) 


the industry might have to look ahead 
to a time when it would have to stand 
on its own feet—without the aid of 
Government purchase programs. Mr. 
Pauly forecast a decrease in Govern- 
ment aid, and predicted that the wool 
grower would ultimately have to “pad- 
dle his own canoe.” 

“We must consider the wool problem 
acasualty of war,” President Pauly de- 
cared. “As long as people need cloth- 
ing and food, these great western rang- 
es have a place in this country’s eco- 
nomic life.” 

He called upon industry members to 
do all possible to bring about a better 
understanding of the problems of the 
wool industry on the part of the general 
public. He scored certain publications 
for printing untrue material about the 
sheep and livestock industries. High 
tribute to the builders of the West for 
the magnificent empire they have cre- 
ated, was paid by Mr. Pauly. 

J. B. Wilson, secretary of the Wy- 
oming Wool Growers Association and 
legislative chairman of the National 
Wool Growers Association, told Colo- 
rado wool growers that even if the wool 
bill passed the Congress and was signed 
by the President, it only covered the 
situation until the end of 1948, and on 
that account, it was going to be neces- 
sary to “take a long-time viewpoint and 
get in on the ground floor of agricul- 
tural legislation for the future.” 

Messrs. Pauly and Wilson also dis- 
cussed the public land question, assur- 
ing those in attendance at the Colorado 
convention that with the wool bill out 
of the way, the National Association 
could focus more of its attention on that 
problem. However, Mr. Wilson 
stressed the need for livestockmen to 
reach an agreement on the type of pro- 
gram desired before much can be done. 

John W. Spencer, supervisor, U. S. 
Forest Service, Denver, called for 
greater understanding between wool 
growers and the Forest Service. 

He pointed out that in Colorado at 
the present time there are some 3,000,- 
00 acres of range lands which are in an 
unsatisfactory condition. He indicated 
that this land needed restoration, and 
that an excellent way to restore much 
of it would be through the process of 
“moderate stocking” with grazing ani- 
mals, 

According to Mr. Spencer, there is 
an optimal number of animals which 
any given rangeland can support. This 
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number can be determined by means 
of scientific tests. Moderate stocking, 
he pointed out, produces more gain per 
animal unit and more end-profit than 


will either over-stocking or under- 
stocking. 

He urged that additional ranges in 
Colorado be tested to determine the 











ATTENTION LIVESTOCK SHIPPERS... 


Whether you are shipping East or West, for the Best Rest 
and Fill, Bill your shipments. 


PREFER FEED AT NORTH SALT LAKE, UTAH 
Our Day and Night Crews are always ready to serve you 


Salt Lake Union Stock Yards 


North Salt Lake, Utah 


























STOP AT MORRIS FEED YARDS 


Tired and travel weary live stock do not sell to best advantage. 


CONDITION YOUR LIVE STOCK BY USING OUR FACILITIES FOR 
FEED, REST AND FILL 
Best of feed and water with expert attendants night and day. Ample facilities for 
long or short feed. 


Live stock for Kansas City, St. Joseph, St. Louis, Chicago, or any destination beyond 
Kansas City may be billed to stop at Morris for feed and make the best of connections 


on to destination. 
CAPACITY: 


50,000 Sheep With Up to Date 160 cars good cattle pens, good 
Shearing and Dipping Facilities. grain bunks and hay racks. 


Write or wire for complete information 


MORRIS FEED YARDS 


Located on the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad 
10 Miles West of Kansas City 
Operated by SETH N. PATTERSON and ARTHUR HILL 


Office: 920 Live Stock Exchange Bldg. KANSAS CITY, MO. 

















COMPETITION 


Packer and feeder buyers 
from all parts of the coun- 
try are daily purchasers on 
the OGDEN MARKET. 


Highest prices are as- 
sured where competition is 
the keenest. 


NEXT TIME 
TRY OGDEN 


OGDEN UNION STOCK YARDS 
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proper number of grazing animals each 
can support, and assured listeners that 
the Forest Service does not want to 
solve all “sick range” problems through 
the means of livestock herd reduction. 
W. E. McGinnies, director of the 
Rocky Mountain Forest and Range Ex- 
periment Station at Fort Collins, en- 
couraged wool growers to make their 
industry problems known to that sta- 
tion. Only by giving notice of their 
problems, he said, can wool growers 
expect to enlist the aid of the Experi- 
ment Station and similar agencies. 
Mr. McGinnies made known that cur- 
rently the problems of “sneeze weed” 
control and gopher eradication are be- 
ing given scientific study. He pointed 
out, too, that the matter of plant reseed- 
ing is also being given serious study. 
Gov. Wm. Lee Knous, addressing an 


early session of the convention, stated 
that at some future time there might be 
a possibility of having wool scouring 
and advanced processing plants located 
in the Colorado area. The Governor 
pointed out that such processing for the 
most part is now being carried on in the 
East. Moreover, since as much as 75 
percent of unscoured wool is sometimes 
composed of “waste” products, this con- 
dition sometimes results in unneces- 
sarily high shipping costs. By scour- 
ing and performing some of the process- 
ing operations close at hand, however, 
the Governor declared the overall cost 
of producing a finished wool product 
might be materially reduced. 
Governor Knous expressed hope that 
Western wool growing states might in 
the future see a lowering of freight 
rates on processed wool and other prod- 
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“Just like Ma Said..." 


“...someday Colorado Fence would be back, and we’d 


be fenced in.. 


.to keep us where we oughta be and out 


of where we shouldn’t be. Remember, Ma said the 
Boss would wait for this Colorado Fence!” 


Ma was right! Colorado Fence is back. CF&I is trying 
hard to fill all your needs for sturdy, dependable fence 


...See your Dealer. 





COLORADO FENCE; 


A PRODUCT OF 





The Colorado Fuel: Iron Corporation 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: DENVER, COLO. 
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STEEL MILLS: PUEBLO, COLO. ~~ 





ucts. He stated that there is alr ady a 
trend in this direction. 

Walter Crew, assistant general map. 
ager of the Denver Union Stockyards 
spoke on “Lamb Marketing Trends jp 
the Intermountain Area.” Crew said 
that because of its favorable, central. 
ized location, Denver could well be. 
come the “Chicago of the West,” so far 
as lamb marketing is concerned. He 
said that the future of the lamb market. 
er in the Denver area is “especially 
strong.” 


Harry J. Devereaux, president of the 
American Wool Council, Rapid City, 
South Dakota, warned listeners against 
the consequences of powerful foreign 
industrial competition. He advised del. 
egates that the competition of products 
made from cheap labor and low-cost 
raw materials may some day produce 
serious problems for American indus. 
try. American production, according 
to Mr. Devereaux, costs more than pro- 
duction in any other country, and the 
only place it can be sold is in America, 

Mr. Devereaux also expressed con- 
cern about the United State’s current 
policy of lending money to foreign na- 
tions. He said that we cannot go on 
lending large sums of money to other 
countries and still expect to maintain 
our own economic stability. “The credit 
of the Nation can be exhausted just as 
yours and mine,” he said. 

The opening session of the confab 
was given welcome to the city by 
Thomas P. Campbell, manager of Parks 
and Improvements. “Colorado Tax 
Problems” were discussed by Fred 
Bennion of the Colorado Public Ex- 
penditure Council, Denver. 

A panel discussion on wildlife and 
game problems as they relate to the 
wool industry was put on by Roy Fu- 
gate, district agent, U.S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service, Denver; C. N. Feast, di- 
rector, Colorado Fish and Game De- 
partment, and Thomas L. Lloyd, presi- 
dent of the Isaak Walton League. 

Mrs. Eugene O’Connor, president of 
the Ladies’ Auxiliary, Nathrop, Colo- 
rado, called upon members to form oth- 
er auxiliaries in the local communities. 
She urged auxiliary members to fa- 
miliarize themselves with the problems 
of the wool industry. 


The resolutions adopted by the Colo- 
rado Association: 


General: 
Pledged members of the association t0 


carry on in peace as in war and declared 
that in spite of politicians and bureaucracies 
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ya the sheep industry will continue to exist in put into effect at the earliest possible date. selves into the discussion ‘of the private 
these, our United States. Asked that a meeting of the State Advis- ownership of public domain lands. 
an. Recommended that the Board of Directors TY. Board be called to work out a plan for Recommended that lands formerly in pri- 
vi consider a proposal to change the name of policing the range and eliminating trespass vate ownership and recently acquired by 
™ Bf the association from Colorado Wool Grow- by out-of-season grazing, grazing on un-_ the Federal Government be placed under the 
3 In § ors Association to the Colorado Sheep Rais- permitted areas, and grazing by unpermit- jurisdiction of the Bureau of Land Man- 
said | erin order to avoid confusion with the Colo- _ ted livestock. agement and made subject to Section 14 of 
ral. § 740 Wool Marketing Association. Recommended that funds available for the Taylor Grazing Act so that the lands 
0d Invited the National Wool Growers As- range improvement be used through the may be returned to private ownership as 
be- sociation to move its office to Denver. “ ane er for that purpose. soon as possible. 
far nended consideration of the advis- rge that the authority of local boards A 
HW ago publishing a monthly paper. be recognized and such authority be in- Forest Service 
eq? td het the ab ti Ry gp creased to the extent that all decisions by 
Ket. Asked that the sheep industry be repre- them on questions arising in and affecting Opposed reductions in permitted numbers 
ally ae rs - a. SS ee awe 0 their districts solely, be accepted as final. on transfer. 
ie cieatenere, Sto nspection = to right of appeal. Recommended that the Forest Service in- 
Re tecommended continuation of the Joint form individual permittees about the con- 
the Recommended that each local association Livestock Committee on Public Lands. dition of each individual allotment at the 
a appoint functioning membership commit- _ Registered resentment and regret that end of each grazing season. 
Aty, tees to do personal contact work to increase Forest Service officials have injected them- Requested that special use charges, where 
inst § membership and financial support not only 
al for present needs but to provide reserves ———— 
Ig0 § for future contingencies. 
del. Asked that appropriate action be taken 
ucts § to initiate a referendum to repeal the fence 
cost & law at the next regular session of the State 
legislature. 
uce Urged the passage of a constitutional] 
lus- amendment releasing all general state rev- 
ling § enues for legislative appropriations except 
that amount necessary to provide a con- 
Pro- § stitutional guarantee of $45 per month for 
le tan GRAND 
rica, 
“ F Wool And Lamb 
con- 
rent Approved actions by the Governor and 
na- others working to move the wool industry 
to the West, and instructed the association’s 
) ON BF Secretary and officers to assist where feas- i 
the Je LIVESTOCK EXPOSITION §& 
tain Opposed any reduction in existing tariffs 
edit. ™ imported wools or manufactured goods. 
Favored reduced freight rates on do- * Sh & R d 
t as mestic wool. 6] rs e 0 W 0 e 0 
Asked for the reduction of imports of 
wool in order to facilitate the consumption 
nfab of the domestic stockpile. 
by Urged continued development of core 
arks testing for shrinkage by the USDA, agri- COW PALACE 
cultural colleges, and other impartial agen- 
Tax & cies; also the immediate publication of the 
‘red results of research work done by the wool S AN FR ANCISCO 
E division of the USDA on core testing for 
X- & shrinkage. 
Requested that standard core-testing pro- NOV 1-9 1947 
“il cedures be established- immediately by the aA e tf 
a Wool Division of the USDA and that agri- : 
the § cultural colleges and impartial testing lab- : ws ili 
Fu- § oratories meeting these specifications be al- 
rild- lowed to make standard core tests. $114,000.00 TOTAL AWARDS! .. . $77,736.00 LIVE- 
j Requested that the Wool Division be giv- 
- di- en branch status in the United States De- STOCK PREMIUMS! ees NEW, PERMANENT LIVE- 
_ —& partment of Agriculture. 
De Urged Gas le dee anne aantediecdl STOCK BUILDINGS—NO MORE TENTS! ... NOW 
resi- egislation wool and lamb be given the same HE TIME 1 
consideration as any other agricultural com- IS T T TO ENTER! 
modity and that parity prices on wool and 
it of B lamb be comparable and in correct relation- Note earlier date, above, of the Third Annual GRAND 
‘olo- ship with all other agricultural commodi- : : 
oth Be: NATIONAL. Plan now to share in the record premiums... . 
agi Commended the Colorado Agricultural New, million-dollar buildin rogram 
ties. College, Extension Service, and State Board s aaa cle stirs be scie, moder 
“fq || of Agriculture for their sheep and wool im- housing for exhibits. .. . Get your entries in as soon as pos- 
provement and educational program. sible for THE WEST’S GREATEST 
lems Endorsed the work of the American Wool SHOW. 
rg and expressed appreciation of the Sh P 5 
work of the President, Executive Commit- = eep Premiums $8,341.00 
‘olo- tee, and representatives of the National ENTRIES CLOSE OCT. 1 Breeding classes. Fat lambs, indi- 
a yoo for their efforts Write today: for detailed Prem- vidual and carloads. Commercial 
OF the MNaustry. ium List. Address: Grand Na- sheep. 
Taylor Grazing tional, Cow Palace. San Fran- | Columbia, Corriedale, Dorset Hom, Hamp- 
a cisco 24, California. ie 
) ‘ ’ * 
ared Endorsed H. R. 4079 and 3971 with some 
acies | 2djustments. 
Recommended that the Nicholson Plan be 
ower 
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The National W ool Grow- 
ers Association, in cooper- 
ation with various state as- 
sociations, is to be congrat- 
ulated on its determined 
effort to sustain the sheep 
industry. I am for you one 


hundred percent. 


Milton S. Theller 


— WOOL — 
PRIMARY HANDLER 


No. 1 Drumm St., San Francisco 

















WESTERN WOOL 
STORAGE CO. 


Storing—Grading—Marketing 


AS. M. COON 1235 N.W. Irving 
. Gen. Mgr. Portland 9, Ore. 








HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 
TOP MAKERS 


253 Summer Street Boston, Mass. 








R. H. LINDSAY COMPANY 
Wool Merchants 


273 Summer Street Boston, Mass. 








~ THE ORIGINAL 
Self Piercing. Self Clinching 


EAR TAGS 


SALT LAKE STAMP CO. 
55 W. Broadway - Salt Lake City, Utah 


Send For Free Sam 


























A 

Tradition in 
Western 
Hospitality 





A Hotel famed for fine food, 
luxurious rooms and _ friendly 
lobby. Visit us. 


THE HOTEL UTAH 


Guy Toombes. Managing Director 
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they have increased unreasonably over for- 
mer years, be reduced to conform with the 
regular grazing fee. 

Favored a careful check of the public re- 
lations activity of the Forest Service to de- 
termine the truth of accusations that that 
agency is using money intended for educa- 
tional, informational, and range improve- 
ment work for propaganda purposes, and if 
found true, to recommend ‘that appropria- 
tions by Congress be earmarked and more 
of yg funds used for range improvement 
work. 

Asked for the appointment through a 
state law of a permanent advisory council 
composed of one member each of the Colo- 
rado Fish and Game Department, the Izaak 
Walton League, Colorado Wool Growers As- 
sociation, Forest Service, Fish and Wildlife 
Service, Colorado Stock Growers and Feed- 
ers Association, and the Grazing Service, 
to balance big game numbers with the 
amount of forage available and thereby pro- 
tect the tax structure, the ranges, big game, 
and livestock interests. 


Transportation 


Empowered the association president to 
appoint a permanent transportation com- 
mittee. 


Predatory Animals 


Recommended increased control of bear 
population. ; 

Suggested the appointment of a commit- 
tee composed of three members of the Izaak 
Walton League and three members of the 
Colorado Wool Growers Association to work 
on problems of concern to both groups and 
particularly with the U. S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service and the Colorado Fish and Game 
Department on coyote control. : 

Instructed the secretary to see that a mill 
levy on sheep for predatory animal control 
be collected by all counties. 

Requested county commissioners to pro- 
vide funds uv to $20,000 a year for preda- 
tory animal control according to the law 
passed by the last Legislature. 





Sheep Parasite Research 


(Continued from page 23) 


this day the 1-cc dose of carbon tetra- 
chloride is a standard treatment for 
ridding sheep of these devitalizing and 
death-dealing parasites. 

Only a few years after the introduc- 
tion of carbon tetrachloride as an 
anthelmintic, Hall, in 1925, found that 
a closely related compound, tetrachlor- 
ethylene, was superior to carbon tetra- 
chloride in efficacy and was, moreover, 
much safer. Tetrachlorethylene was 
tested on various classes of livestock 
and found to be of marked value in the 
treatment of sheep for the removal of 
worms from the digestive tract. During 
the next 15 years tetrachlorethylene 
was used by sheepmen—an4d, in fact, is 
still being used today, to a lesser ex- 
tent, however, than formerly—as a 
treatment for the removal of stomach 
worms and intestinal trichostrongyles, 
the latter parasites producing under 
certain conditions a severe, persistent, 





and debilitating diarrhea which com. 
monly terminates in death. 


Phenothiazine Introduced 
By B.A.I. Parasitologists 


What appears to be the greatest dis. 
covery in the field of anthelmintic med. 
ication, particularly as regards Sheep, 
was the determination by parasitolo. 
gists of the Bureau of Animal Industry 
in 1938 of the vermicidal properties of 
phenothiazine, a sulphur - containing 
chemical, first synthesized in 1885, al 
practically unknown up to 1938 evey 
to most chemists, save a few who began 
experimenting with it as an insecticide 
only a few years earlier. Phenothiazine 
was not destined, however, to attain any 

(Continued on page 52) 
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A LIMITED NUMBER OF 
BORDER COLLIE 
SHEEP DOGS 


FOR SALE 


in these critical times of labor shortage, this 
dog will do the work of two men herding, 
gathering, driving sheep and goats! 








DIAMOND BAR RANCH 


ROCKSPRINGS, TEXAS 








We carry a complete stock of NEWHOUSE 
COYOTE KILLER: also NEWHOUSE and 
VICTOR TRAPS. 


R. C. ELLIOTT & CO. 


40 No. 3rd West Salt Lake City 12, Utah 











L065 DEHYDRATED 
PINE TAR OIL 
BLOW-FLY REPELLERT; AMIMAL WOUND DRESSING 
Dehorning, Docking, Castrating, Wire Cuts 
Wool Maggots, Grub in Head, Ear Salve, Sactty 

Nove. Soothing, Acid Free, Non-poisonous 
The Perfect Wound Dressing 
"ORD UNO PoNTivs 
“ SEE YOUR DEALER OR WRITE 
GMPURICAE TURPERTINE & TAR CO_Bew Oricens, la 
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“After trying several brands of 
minerals, I found Moorman’s is 
the best balanced and most com- 
plete. It gives all the minerals 
that are needed by my sheep.” 


Lou Peterson 
Montrose County, Colo. 


2 Great Mineral Forms with ‘APPETITE APPEAL’ 


ee. easy for livestock to get all of the 
minerals they need 


Sensational, easy-to-feed Granular—or handy Blocks—both 
give Made-to-Measure benefits—a special Mineral Supple- 
ment for each type of animal, and each kind of feeding. 


Thousands of ranchers now are feeding MoorMan’s Minerals exclusively 
because either or both of the granular and block forms fit so easily into their 
range operations. Then, too, like Lou Peterson, of Montrose County, Colo- 
rado, they know that their sheep get ali the minerals they need when they 
feed MoorMan’s. 

Here are the MoorMan made-to-measure benefits you get from either 
granular or block minerals: 


1. All the minerals your sheep are known to need. 


2. Minerals carefully selected for quality, and blended in exactly the right 
proportion. 
3. A special formula for each type of livestock, and each kind of feeding. 

Keep either form (whichever is most convenient for you) constantly 
before your range stock. You’ll find: 

GRANULAR MINERALS stay put better than powdered minerals. There’s 
less loss from washing or blowing. And they’re easy to handle. 

BLOCK MINERALS are the most convenient form for mineral feeding. 
Just place the blocks on the range or in the feedlot, where they’ll be handy 
for your stock. 

AND BOTH FORMS have the exclusive MoorMan “Appetite Appeal” 
which encourages stock to eat only the required amounts of balanced miner- 
als for big bones, strong frames, good digestion, and thriving, thrifty bodies. 

Look into the Moorman feed plan now—today. There is a mineral 
trained MoorMan Man near you, who is well qualified to help you select 
the Made-to-Measure Minerals best suited to your own needs. Ask him f 
about granular and block minerals, or write Moorman Manufacturing 
Company, Quincy, Illinois, for full information. 
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() Check here for further information aud 
prices on MoorMan’s Mineral Supplements. 
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: E. H. Ammons of Lexington, Kentucky, reports he County____ _..Township._. 


earned a better than average living in the Moorman 
sales organization for more than 30 years. Promotion . : 
plan opens big future for still better positions as super- Check here if you are interested in a good 
~~ : visors and managers. Work for World’s Oldest and paying job as a Moorman Salesman 
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significant value as an insecticide, but 
has become widelly known to stockmen 
almost the world over because of its 
property of removing internal para- 
sites from various classes of livestock, 
especially sheep. 


Self Medication of Sheep With 
Phenothiazine and Salt Developed 
The pioneer work with this drug was 
carried out in the laboratories of the 
Zoological Division of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, at the Agricultural 
Research Center, Beltsville, Maryland. 
This preliminary work was quickly 
confirmed by workers in Canada, Eng- 
land, Australia, the United States, and 


elsewhere. At the time that we be- 
came involved in the war, a large part 
of the basic research on the efficacy 
of phenothiazine for the removal of 
stomach worms, nodular worms, tricho- 
strongyles, and other nematodes from 
the alimentary canal of sheep had 
already been published and the infor- 
mation rather well disseminated among 
sheepmen. During the first two years 
of our participation in the war, para- 
sitologists of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry and workers elsewhere in this 
country, particularly in Texas and Cal- 
ifornia, were experimenting success- 


fully with a system of self-medication 
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of sheep with phenothiazine. This sys. 
tem involved making available to theg 
animals, on a free-choice basis, pheno. 
thiazine with salt, usually in the ratiy 
of 1 part of the drug to 10 parts of sal 
This scheme of medication was foun 
to possess many advantages, especially 
at a time when farm and range labo; 
was scarce, and of having the peculig 
advantage of being a sound adjunct ty 
treatment with the standard 25-grap 
therapeutic dose. When administere 
with the salt on a more or less continy. 
ing basis, it was found that the trace 
of the drug which were expelled with 
the droppings, chemically unaltered 
destroyed a large part of the eggs elim. 
inated by the worms that survived the 
therapeutic treatment, or that were ae. 
quired subsequent to it. The work that 
has been conducted in the Bureau of 
Animal Industry showed, moreover. 
that a regime involving the almost cop. 
tinuous intake by sheep of small doses 
of phenothiazine with salt over a period 
of several years, had no deleterious ef. 
fect on the wool, the general health, re. 
production, and lambing. On the con. 
trary, a small flock kept under this re. 
gime for 4 years in succession has re. 
mained in an excellent state of health, 
with fewer stillbirths on the averag 
than in years preceding this regime, 
with satisfactory weight gains of lambs 
and with an amazing reduction of pare 
site levels. At the present time the 
parasite level in this flock is negligible 


Simple Method Developed for 
Ridding Sheep of Keds 

Two other discoveries relating to the 
control of sheep parasites are worth 
mentioning in this rather sketchy and 
incomplete review of 60 years of pro 
gress. One of these discoveries relate 
to the development of a simple, prac 
tical, and inexpensive method of rid: 
ding sheep of keds or ticks, developed 
by workers of the Bureau of Anima 
Industry a few years ago, and the other 
has reference to a treatment, still under 
investigation, for the removal of intest 
nal tapeworms from sheep. 

Keds, commonly known in this coum 
try as sheep ticks, are actually wingles 
flies that spend their entire life on the 
host, obtaining their nourishment by 
sucking the blood of their victims 
These external parasites are rathe 
unique in that they give birth to larve 
instead of depositing eggs, the youn 
parasite in its pupal case being attached 
to the wool, where it is often mistake: 
for an egg. 

In past years arsenical, nicotine, até 
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other dips have been used quite exten- 
sively for the destruction of these pests. 
jn.an effort to avoid dipping sheep in 
gsenical and other poisonous solu- 
tions, parasitologists of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry experimented for a 
number of years with rotenone-con- 
taining substances, such as derris pow- 
der and cube powder, for the destruc- 
tin of keds. These efforts came to 
fuition in 1943 when the Bureau of 
Animal Industry announced that sheep 
ticks could be effectively destroyed by 
asingle dipping of the ewes and lambs, 
after the shear cuts on ewes had healed, 
ina solution containing per 100 gallons 
of hard or soft water only 6 ounces of 
derris powder or cube powder, having 
a5 per cent rotenone content. This 
dip, which is non-toxic, may be used 
cold, thus eliminating the need for heat- 
ing equipment. Its active ingredient 
remains in the fleece long enough to 
kill any pupae that might hatch subse- 
quent to dipping. The experimental 
work with this dip was done in Texas, 
New Mexico, and Colorado, sizable 
flocks being used in the tests. The 
dipped sheep and lambs were carefully 
and repeatedly inspected after dipping 
without finding any live ticks on them. 


New Treatment For Removing 
Intestinal Tapeworms Explored 

The remaining research item still to 
be considered is of quite recent develop- 
ment and grew out of a study made 
during the past three years on a scour- 
ing condition in lambs that has oc- 
curred since 1941 in bands and flocks 
on the northern plains. Although the 
basic problem relating to this scouring 
in lambs still remains to be solved for 
the most part, we determined in the 
summer and fall of 1945, while working 
in cooperation with the South Dakota 
Agricultural Experiment Station at 
Newell, South Dakota, that the scour- 
ing condition, which affects only lambs, 
is sometimes associated with, if not 
caused by, infestations of intestinal 
tapeworms—parasites that attain a 
length of several feet. Under experi- 
mental conditions the scouring syn- 
drome was checked by the expulsion 
of the tapeworms with a 1-gram dose 
of lead arsenate, administered in gela- 
tin capsules. Lead arsenate is a rather 
hew treatment for the removal of tape- 
worms from sheep that is still under in- 
vestigation. The evidence that we 
already have shows quite conclusively, 
however, that when scouring is caused 
by tapeworms, the elimination of these 
Parasites clears up the syndrome. In 
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cases Whére “scouring is due to other 
causes, such as infestation with intesti- 
nal trichostrongyles, the administration 
of lead arsenate is of no avail, a fact 
which tends to confirm the role of the 
tapeworm in the causation of scours. 


New Facts Needed For More 
Effective Control of Parasites 


To this speaker there is considerable 
comfort in the recital of one important 
development after another in the quest 
for knowledge on how to cope effective- 
ly with parasites and parasitic diseases 
of sheep. However, the achievements 


of the past have not been recalled for 
the purpose of lulling anyone into a 
false sense of security that the weap- 
ons that have already been forged are 
adequate for the conquest of all sheep 
parasites. Much of the data that we 
already possess, especially as regards 
the biological aspects of economically 
important parasites, is far too scant, 
and will have to be supplemented by 
additional, sustained investigations to 
bring out new information essential to 
the control of sheep parasites. For a 
number of common parasites that are 
especially prevalent in ovines in our 
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--Farmers, 
Food, and 
Freight Cars 


@ A billion bushels of winter wheat alone—besides huge crops 
of spring wheat and other foodstuffs! That's the American farmers’ 
answer to the challenging needs of America and the world. 

And while the farmers have done this tremendous job, the 


American railroads have been doing ¢heir part in the work of feed- 
ing and supplying the world. 

The railroads have carried, so far this year, more grain than ever 
before in any corresponding period in history. They are hauling 
more tons of freight more miles than ever before in peacetime. 
Since V-J Day the railroads have ordered more than 160,000 new 
freight cars. But not enough of these cars have been delivered, so 
far, to replace those worn out in wartime service. 

More cars are on the way. Until they arrive, however, railroads 
will do the best they can with what they have and can get. There 
are bound to be some delays in furnishing all the cars needed to 
move this year’s crops. But the railroads — with the continued help 
of the shippers — will keep on doing their utmost to speed the prod- 
ucts of our farms to the nation, and to a hungry world. 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


THE NATION’S BASIC TRANSPORTATION 














range states, we have neither depenjffijss fron 
able treatments,nor do we know gyff idedly c 
ficient about their life histories and 4, ing to ak 
ecology of their preinfective and infeff mmon 
tive stages to develop a rational! schenslf <itized V 
of therapy, even if effective drugs full nore dif 
their removal were to be soon disco.» affec 
ered. Among the problems that stiff nbs a! 
require investigations are those whi, 


lots. 
relate to some of the most injurioy 


parasites affecting ovines. Cause © 
On Plait 
Knowledge on Liver-Fluke Lamb 


Control Inadequate sommon 


Although the mode of transmisgipff yirewor 
of the common sheep liver fluke haf jemato 
been known for a long time, it is still we reg: 
uncertain whether we have in thi yocuous 
country more than one species that dif. bers in | 
fer perhaps in pathogenicity and g).ff \es and 
sceptibility to treatment. Moreover§f sed wi 
the current treatment for the destry.ff cither k 
tion of liver flukes with a 1-cc dose off jambs t 
carbon tetrachloride is not uniformly§§ ishing i 
well tolerated by sheep, some of thesff thiazine 
animals possessing apparently a hyper.f§ have fo 
sensitivity even to such a small dose off ¢ficacy 
the drug. The same apparently holiff ofintest 
true for the substitute treatment withff high. A 
a 15-gram dose of hexachlorethane inff phenotl 
30cc suspension, recently tested ani Thesco 
announced by parasitologists of this by n 
Bureau of Animal Industry. Further §f sorther 
more, if a rational rather than a hap unsolve 
hazard plan of treatment for the re-§§ progres 
moval, and perhaps ultimate eradics- ff dating 
tion, of liver flukes from sheep is to be ff under | 
developed, it will have to be based o 
more biological data than we now have New K 












regarding the habits and life historie Coccid 
of the snail intermediate hosts in the Lam 
endemic areas of fascioliasis, which in-§ dmost 
clude the parts of the South and South § not of 
west, the Rocky Mountain and Pacific § provok 
Coast States. riously 
Life History of Fringed = 
Tapeworm Unknown oyram, 

Sheep over a large part of the United § comita 
States, including Texas, all the Rocky § thea, 1 
Mountain States as well as a number § with 


of states east of the Rockies and the § feed | 
Pacific Coast States, are parasitized by § propo: 
the fringed tapeworm, which localizes § adm 
in the bile ducts of the liver, the pan § surviy 
creatic duct, and occurs also in the § crease 
small intestine. Practically nothing is § bid a 
known as yet concerning the life history J specia 
of this parasite, how, where, and when § feedir 
it is acquired in the endemic areas, até § work 
what can be done to destroy and re § lt ¢ 
move it from its host. Its presence I § caref 
the liver is cause for condemnation 0 § velop 
this organ under federal and _ other § meas) 
competent meat inspection, the annué § even 
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ss from this alone, on the basis of de- 
videdly conservative estimates, amount- 
ing to about $500,000 per year. Feeders 
emmonly complain that lambs para- 
A tized with the fringed tapeworm are 
nore difficult to fatten than those not 
Bo affected, and that the parasitized 
i ynbs are in general poor risks in feed 
AB lots. 


Couse of Scours in Lambs 
Qn Plains Unsolved 


Lambs on the northern plains are 
emmonly parasitized by intestinal 
yreworms belonging to the genus 
«ff Nematodirus. Although these parasites 
lf ze regarded by some workers as in- 
‘B ycuous, their occurrence in large num- 
i.® bers in conjunction with trichostrongy- 
A \es and intestinal tapeworms is associ- 
aed with a persistent diarrhea which 
‘Bcither kills outright or renders affected 
iB lambs too unthrifty for successful fin- 
Bishing in feed lots. Although pheno- 
thiaine is the best weapon we now 
-B tave for removing stomach worms, the 
{B eficacy of this drug for the destruction 
ifintestinal trichostrongyles is not very 
high, Against the intestinal wireworms, 
phenothiazine has a negligible efficacy. 
The scouring syndrome in lambs, which 
is by no means limited to these on the 
northern plains, is still, in the main, an 
msolved problem, despite the partial 
progress made recently in partly eluci- 
dating its cause and even resolving it 
under certain experimental conditions. 


New Knowledge on 
Coccidiosis in Lambs Needed 


Lambs on the range and elsewhere 
dmost invariably acquire coccidiosis, 
not of sufficient intensity, however, to 
jovoke serious symptoms, or to se- 
tiously impair their health. When 
trought into feed lots, however, the 
comparatively low infection levels soon 
pyramid to great heights, with the con- 
comitant development of a severe diar- 
thea, the feces being frequently tinged 
with blood. Coccidiosis in lambs in 
fed lots sometimes attains epizootic 
proportions, with severe death losses 
and marked impairment of health in the 
survivors. This in turn involves in- 
creased expense in the isolation of mor- 
tid animals in special hospital pens, 
yecial care, and prolonged periods of 
feding. Although some exploratory 
work has already been done on feed- 
bt coccidiosis, this disease requires 
wreful investigations with a view to de- 
veloping preventative and curative 
measures. The sulfonamid drugs, and 
‘ven ordinary sulphur, hold promise of 
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preventing or checking coccidiosis in 
feeder lambs. 


Role of Nutrition In Parasite 
Control—A Challenging Problem 


It is well known that gross parasitic 
infestation in lambs occurs in some 
years, and declines in others. In the 
past this rise and fall in the levels of 
parasitism have been associated with 
precipitation, wet years having been 
regarded as favorable, and dry years as 
inimical to the spread of parasites. In 
recent years, however, we found evi- 
dence which is not altogether in har- 
mony with this view, and, in fact, does 
not appear to support it, at least so far 
as roundworm parasites of lambs are 
concerned. The nutritive value of the 
range grasses comes much closer per- 
haps to affording an explanation for 
the rise and fall of parasitic infestation 
than the precipitation hypothesis, 
although other factors, including the 
gradual development of a more or less 
immune sheep population, also have to 
be considered. Regardless of hypo- 
theses, however, evidence has been ac- 
cumulating bit by bit over a number 
of years that nutritional levels of ani- 


mals have an important bearing not 
only on their susceptibility to the ac- 
quisition of parasites but also on the 
degree of injury which they sustain 
from the parasites that sojourn in their 
bodies. Our knowledge of this subject, 
especially as it relates to sheep and 
other domestic animals, is still too 
meager, however, to permit the draw- 
ing of even tentative conclusions. This 
field of investigation is important and 
too tempting, however, to be ignored. 
It offers, moreover, possibility of ap- 
proaching many vexing parasite prob- 
lems from a nutritional rather than a 
drug angle. 
Conclusion 

In conclusion, your speaker who 
himself has participated in, and direct- 
ed for a decade, the unfolding of infor- 
mation on parasites of livestock, has a 
deep sense of pride in what has already 
been acccomplished, especially in re- 
search on sheep parasites. This pardon- 
able pride, however, would be mere 
vanity if it failed to serve as a stimulus 
to further, and even greater effort in 
the direction of unraveling essential 
facts that we now lack, finding solu- 
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tions to problems that are as yet un- 
solved, and opening through research 
new vistas of knowledge that will pro- 
mote the progress of science and con- 
tribute to making the American live- 
stock industry as free as possible from 
risks of disease, which is the greatest 
threat to sound and profitable stock 
raising. 
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BREEDERS’ DIRECTORY 


KEEP YOUR NAME BEFORE THE BUYING PUBLIC ALL YEAR AT A 
MINIMUM COST: $12 FOR THE TWELVE MONTHS 


(Order your listing through the National Wool Growers Association Company, 
509 Pacific National Life Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah) 


COLUMBIAS 
BROWN, R. E. 
Baxter Hotel, Bozeman, Mont. 
CURTIS, FRANK B. 
Wolf, Wyoming 
DORNEY, C. W. 
Monte Vista, Colorado 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston,. Utah 
MT. HELENA SHEEP CoO. 
Helena, Montana 
YOUNG, CY 
St. Anthony, Idaho 


CORRIEDALES 
MATTHEWS, J. W. 
Burley, Idaho 
YOUNG, CY 
St. Anthony, Idaho 


CROSSBREDS 
WILLIAMS & PAULY 
Deer Lodge, Montana 


HAMPSHIRES 
BURTON, T. B. 
Cambridge, Idaho 
MACCARTHY & SON, D. P. 
- Salem, Oregon 
ROCK AND SON, P. J. 
Drumheller, Alta., Canada 


PANAMAS 
MEULEMAN & SONS, HARRY 
Rupert, Idaho 


RAMBOUILLETS 
BARNARD CO., BRUCE M. 
Shiprock, N. M. 
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CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CoO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston,. Utah 
J. K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET 
FARM 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah. 
WILLIAMS & PAULY 
Deer Lodge, Montana 
WITHERS, JOHN V. 
Paisley, Oregon 


ROMNEYS 


OAKMEAD FARM 
Newberg, Oregon 


SUFFOLKS 
BARNARD CO., BRUCE M. 
Shiprock, N. M. 
BURTON, T. B. 
Cambridge, Idaho 
FOX, FLOYD T. 
Silverton, Oregon 
HESS, TRACY W. 
Farmington, Utah 
ROCK & SON, P. J. 
Drumheller, Alta., Canada 
SUFFOLKDALE MEADOWS 
Ilderton, Ont., Canada 
WADDELL, DAVE 
Amity, Oregon 
WANKIER, FARRELL T. 
Levan, Utah 
WINN & SON, R. E. 
Nephi, Utah 
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The Best...The Very Best 


To climb to the very top in any endeavor, painstaking effort must 
be constantly put forward. To produce the best—the very best— 
in livestock, good breeding and correct feeding are essential! 


Correct feeding requires adequate vitamins, amino acids, en- 
zymes, minerals, carbohydrates and fats. Far too many diets are 
below minimum requirements (or out of balance) in these essen- 
tials to get the best—the very best—results. 


Like so many of the Nation’s leading sheepmen, Harry McClain 
of Lima, Ohio, solves his correct feeding problem by feeding Calf 
Manna to his rams, to his ewes, and to his lambs. Year after year, 


his big healthy, well-developed sheep win top honors wherever 
shown! 


Don’t guess—feed ’em right! Send today for free folder, “The 
Story of Calf Manna for Sheep.” Address: 


Albers Milling Company 


Department 11 e 1060 Stuart Building 
SEATTLE 1, WASHINGTON 


1946 CHAMPION IN FIVE 
STATES. McClain'’s Chief 252, 
1946 Champion in Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Wisconsin, Illinois, and 
Michigan; bred, owned, and 
shown by Harry L. McClain, 
Lima, Ohio—Calf Manna fed. 





















October 30 and 31, 1947 
Offered in four classes: Steer Calves, Year- 
ling Steers, Heifer Calves. and Yearling Heifers 


shown 1n carlots of 20 head to a load. 


The cattle will be judged Thursday, Oc- 


tober 30 and will be sold at auction, Friday, 
October 31. 


Obtain premium list and entry forms from 
your Chicago Commission firm. No entry fee. 


The 63 prize-winning loads at the 1946 


Chicago Feeder Show brought an average price 
of $23.38 per cwt. 


FOR THE HIGH DOLLAR 








